Under Ramsay MacDonald 


The British Navy 


1914 1935 
Capital Ships 69 15 
108 50 
Destroyers -.... 322 161 
76 51 


To-day only 3 capital ships, 34 cruisers, 
59 destroyers and 37 submarines are 


under age. 


Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe 


IN the War Admiral Sir Pan at Le 
Jellicoe was most cruelly and shamefully frustrated in th 
Battle of Jutland by the folly of the Admiralty having refused the — 
long range guns which he Sir Percy Scott had invented and 
offered And far from the meanness of blaming 


Jellicoe should have been applauded for the h 
worked in keeping the Seas open in spite of the a 


of the German guns but, alas, Lord Jellicoe had foes more 
erous to than the Germans on the High 
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GROWING FEAR EUROPE 


EK’... is in a dangerous state of nerves. The growing fear that 
some untoward event might plunge the world into disaster has 


been precipitated by the enforcement of sanctions against Italy. 


Already these measures have accentuated the political and financial crisis 
in France, and have made her situation impossible. From end to end 
of the country Frenchmen and their trade organisations are protesting 


hotly against the economic siege of Italy. 


The whole structure of European diplomacy has been shattered by the suicidal 
policy engineered by the warmongers of Geneva, in which Britain has been 
foolishly pursuaded to take the lead. 


There has been further talk of “tightening the screw.” An embargo on 
supplies of coal, iron, oil, steel, and copper has been envisaged, but it 


was stated last night that consideration of this has now been postponed. 


Those frantic sanctionists who imagine that an Italy deprived of foreign 
oil would bow the knee to Geneva, and that calm would be restored to 
Europe, are living in a fool’s paradise. If oil were added to the sanc- 
tions list, and if the embargo could be made effective—which is most 
doubtful—it would be a severe blow to Italy, and there can be no fore- 
telling what desperate action a proud and _ well-armed nation of 
44,000,000 people might take. 


Internationally, Europe is in a much worse state than before the Great 
War. The most ominous fact of all in the umeasy situation is the 
complete silence of Germany. She is far and away the most heavily 
armed country in Europe, and if Italy were provoked into armed retalia- 
tion against the countries which are waging economic war upon her to- 
day, Germany might regard that as her opportunity to seek redress for 


her own grievances. 


This is the troubled position of the world as the year draws to its close : 


1936 may be far more momentous than 1914. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Pledges to Italy 


On May 24, 1915, Italy came into the Great War 
on the side of Great Britain and her Allies. On 
April 26, a month earlier, she had signed a treaty 
in which she pledged herself ‘‘ to use her entire 
resources for the purpose of waging war jointly with 
France, Great Britain, and Russia against all their 
enemies.”’ 

The measure of her fulfilment of that under- 
taking is her casualty list. More than 670,000 of 
her young manhood gave their lives in the common 
cause. 

What of the pledges that the Allies made to her. 

Here are the plain facts—they speak for them- 
selves. 

Article XIII. of the treaty provided that in the 
event of France and Great Britain increasing their 
colonial territories in Africa at the expense of Ger- 
many, Italy might claim equitable compensation. 

After the war Great Britain and France shared 
between them the vast former German territories 
of the Cameroons, Togoland, and German East 
Africa, amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
square miles. Other extensive regions went to 
Belgium and the Union of South Africa. Only 
Italy received nothing. 


* * 
* 


Forgotten Treaty 


‘“* Great store was set by Italy on Article XIII. 
of the secret Treaty of London,’’ states a mono- 
graph on Abyssinia and Italy, issued by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, ‘‘ on the strength 
of which Italy had broken with the Triple Alliance 
and joined the Allies.” 

It was not until quite recently that anything at all 
was done to satisfy Italy’s claims under this treaty. 
And then all she received were some modifications 
of her existing African colonial frontiers, mainly 
strips of sandy desert grudgingly accorded her by 
France and Great Britain, 


During all the long months of negotiations at 
Geneva, little or nothing was heard of this 1915 
Treaty. The high moralists of the League of 
Nations, preaching their lofty doctrines of 
the sacredness of League obligations, pilloried 
Italy because she had ventured to assert her rights 
and claim a place in the sun that other countries 
had already taken good care to secure for them- 
selves. They have never raised a voice against the 
cold infraction of a treaty signed long before the 
League was even thought of. 

Which was the more solemn obligation? On the 
one hand, a pact signed in the midst of 
Armageddon and sealed in the blood of the young 


manhood of four sitien, and on the other, an under- 
taking given toa nebulous organisation which bears 
so little resemblance to the original League that it 
is seriously argued by jurists whether the obliga- 
tions on its remaining members have any validity 
at all. 

It is a common maxim among lawyers that he 
who invokes a court of equity must go into court 
with clean hands. More and more people are now 
asking ‘‘ Is it for those who have broken their 
promises to Italy to arraign her for alleged 
breaches of her obligations ? 


* * 
* 


Italy’s Needs 


Is not one pledge at least worth another? That 
is a powerful argument enough, but it is far from 
being the strongest that elementary fair play can 
invoke in this case. Where is the real obligation ? 
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The whole campaign of clamour and invective 
waged by the League fanatics against Italy has 
been based on a petty question of who fired the first 
shot ina skirmish round a water-hole. 

Why has Italy taken the strong line she has 
maintained all through this business? It is 
because of her bitter resentment of broken pledges, 
because of her undeniable need—which she herself 
could not resist—for room for her expanding 
population, a need which drives a people to the 
untenanted spaces of the earth with an elemental, 
irresistible urge. More and more of the people 
of this country whom the same stark necessity 
caused to spread all over the globe during the last 
century, are coming to understand that need of 
Italy’s. 

In all the years in which Italy has been 
endeavouring to come to terms with Abyssinia, 
and with France and Great Britain, she has never 
asked for more than economic concessions and 
satisfactory guarantees for the protection of her 
nationals. 


** 
* 


Breaking Point 


That was so in the 1906 Treaty between France, 
Great Britain and Italy which the Emperor 
Menelik accepted. It was so in the Anglo-Italian 
agreements of 1925, which recognised an exclusive 
Italian economic influence in the west of 
Abyssinia and on the whole territory to be crossed 
by the proposed Eritrea-Somaliland railway. 

It was so in the 1928 Treaty of Friendship and 
Arbitration which Italy signed for twenty years 
with Abyssinia, the only Power to sign such a 
treaty with her, designed to ensure a long period 
of peaceful co-operation—and which _ the 
Abyssinians ‘‘ observed ’’ by closing all doors 
against collaboration with Italy. 

The 1915 Treaty signed among the Allies 
recognised—and it envisaged not only Africa— 
Italy’s imperative need for more room. Yet since 
the signing of the Peace Italy’s claims have been 
ignored. Was it surprising that at last she should 
be driven to break her bonds? 

Fair play is a jewel, and sincerity is another. 
Let us as British men and women now realise the 
true position. The League has been turned by its 
noisiest members into an organisation for keeping 
the ‘‘ Haves’’ on top and the ‘‘ Have-nots’’ under- 
neath, for maintaining a selfish status quo at all 
costs. 

The crowd of small Central and Northern 
European States that have been in the van of the 
campaign against Italy have been inspired by the 
fear that if a big country should be given satis- 
faction against a small one their own frontiers, 
representing, as many of them do, a multitude of 
injustices, might next be threatened. 

Do these Geneva fanatics and their allies among 
Church leaders and politicians in this country 
never pause to consider the disrepute into which 


they have brought the League? Is the lesson of 
disarmament not enough for them? It is now 
being realised that there is a close parallel between 
this Abyssinian dispute and the failure of most of 
the signatories of the League covenant to honour 
their solemn obligations to Germany to carry out 
disarmament. The grim results of that failure are 
in the forefront of European politics to-day, 
Despairing of obtaining justice, Germany at last 
burst her bonds and is now the most formidably 
armed Power in the world. ; 


The policy of “‘ sitting on Germany’s head” 
turned Europe into an armed camp. The equally 
dishonest policy of sitting on Italy has had equally 
tragic results. 


* * 
* 


The Ultimate Basis 


Not all the lofty moralising of the Geneva high 
priests can hide the real background of this tragic 
business. There were treaties, there were solemn 
obligations, pledges made to Italy by ourselves, 
by France, by Russia. 

There are ample signs that the consciences of 
the people of this country are beginning to be 
shocked by the violation of these pledges. And it 
is certain—let this be remembered—that it is on 
the basis of these pledges that this matter will 
ultimately have to be settled. 

Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


Handing Round The Prizes 


Mr. Duff Cooper goes up in the world. He leaves 
the Financial Secretaryship of the Treasury and 
moves to the War Office. 

His rise in position is accompanied by a rise in 
salary. He now draws £5,000 a year instead of 
£2,000. 

Mr. Duff Cooper deserves his promotion. He 
has had a success at the Treasury. With his 
ability and steadfastness of purpose I predict suc- 
cess for him at the War Office too. 

His advancement is the big good news of the 
week. 

And here is the big bad news. 

Malcolm MacDonald gets the Dominions Office. 
One of the most glittering prizes of British public 
life. 

How does the Young Master hope to get back to 
the House of Commons? Some say he has his 
eye on the vacancy in the Scottish Universities. 

But in March 1931 there was an exciting debate 
in the House of Commons. The subject was the 
abolition of university suffrage. 
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Opposition 

The Socialist Government was defeated by 246 
votes to 242. And Malcolm MacDonald, together 
with his father, voted with the minority for the 
abolition of the university vote. 

Can either of them now ask for support from 
those they believe ought to be disfranchised ? 

It looks as if Mr. Baldwin will try to push 
Malcolm MacDonald into some safe Tory seat. 
There he is bound to be opposed. 

Do you remember the fate of the Rt. Hon. C. 
F. G. Masterman ? 

In 1914 he entered the Cabinet. As the law 
stood then he had to fight a by-election. And he 
was beaten at Bethnal Green. 

He went to Ipswich. Defeat again. 

For twelve long months Mr. Masterman went 
cap in hand to the local selection committees at 
every by-election. Each time he was threatened 
with opposition. He dared not face another 
defeat. 

In 1915, unable to get back into the House, he 
resigned from the Cabinet, and faded out of public 
life for many long years. 

In the New Parliament the National Socialists 
have eight seats. They hold six offices. Now it 
is said that these golden prizes are showered upon 
this insignificant section of the Government in 
order to preserve its National character. 

* * 
* 


Logic 

But the India Defence League has fifty-five 
members in the new House. Not one holds office. 

If the Government cannot be called National 
unless it contains National Socialists, who repre- 
sent no body of public opinion at all, how can it 
be called National when it excludes the Die-hards, 
who represent a considerable and distinct section of 
Conservative thought ? 

Peter Howard in the Sunday Express. 


* * 
* 


Defence And Policy 

Now that the British Government is happily free 
once more from electoral considerations let it return 
to counsels of moderation. Let it restore that 
solid framework of cool statesmanship which the 
heady exaggeration of sanctions has disarranged. 

We should not lose some of our chief friendships 
and shake the foundations of others before we are 
quite certain of making new. Sagacious prudence 
and restraining common sense have been the 
historic genius and the saving tradition of British 
policy. We should not act contrary to what have 
hitherto been our guiding maxims and examples 
by embarking upon any policy of adventure even 
with the highest intentions while our situation in 
the vital respect is so inadequate as it yet remains. 

The reconstitution of our defences to restore the 
minimum of self-assured safety for the Empire as 
well as the nation is only just beginning. The full 
process at the best will take three years. That 
period will be more or less of a danger-zone, and 
cannot be anything else, During that period the 


power of independent defence cannot again exist, 
and our own efforts must be supplemented by sure 
diplomatic connections or collective security, it will 
mean the same thing in the concrete. Meanwhile, 
let our enterprises be proportioned to our means. 
Observer. 


* * 
* 


Conservative Communists 


We are not in the least surprised to learn that 
certain so-called ‘‘ Conservative ’’ M.P.’s are to 
attend the coming ‘‘ Congress of Peace and 
Friendship with Russia.’’ It is remarkable, in fact, 
that they have not long since permanently settled 
in that delectable country. The congress will be a 
heterogenous collection. Under the chairmanship 
of Robert (fat belly with good capon lined) 
Boothby, the ‘‘ Conservative ’’ M.P. for Aberdeen- 
shire, there will assemble besides a round dozen 
henchmen from his own patriotic party, half that 
number of parsons, Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose love 
of publicity is only equalled by that of a fellow 
delegate Mrs. McGrath, the dusky Paul Robeson, 
Auntie Thorndyke, the venerable yet volatile Lady 
Warwick, a few irresponsible peers led by Lord 
Marley, an odd publisher or two, a K.C. the usual 
combings from Charlotte Street, and the inevitable 
batch of Trade Union leaders. 

* * 
* 
A Scandalous Loan 

We are not greatly disturbed by the prospect of 
their deliberations, nor do we fancy that the country 
will be affected one way or another by any 


resolutions they may pass, and we may be sure 
that there will be plenty of resounding ones on the 
agenda. What, however, does greatly concern 
us is the fact that a long term loan to Russia is 
being mooted in financial circles. 

One of the most prominent advocates of so 
criminal a transaction is Mr. Boothby. It is un- 
necessary to comment further on him personally ; 
the consent of the Treasury will have to be obtained 
before any such loan can be made and it is the 
Government, therefore, who will have to bear the 
ultimate responsibility. 

If the Government gives its consent to so 
monstrous a proposal, then it will have forfeited the 
last vestige of respect from all patriots. “The Soviet 
Government owes us hundreds of millions of 
pounds for loans contracted during the Tsarist 
régime which it has repudiated. Not until every 
farthing of these debts have been paid, together 
with all trade obligations similarly repudiated, must 
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a single penny piece of English money be allowed 
to leave this country for a further loan to Russia. 
Even then it will be a foolish man who invests his 
money in that barbarous land. 


* * 
* 


The Soviet Net 


What those people who, without being militant 
communists themselves would like to be friends 
with Russia, refuse to realise is that for years that 
double dealing country has been busily spreading 
a net of subversive propaganda not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout the world. In the United 
States of America these subversive activities are 
plain enough to anyone who troubles to look 
beneath the surface. Unfortunately, however, 
there are few who have either the ability or the 
inclination to probe matters so deeply and it is 
thus vitally necessary to instruct the public both 
here and elsewhere of the danger which lurks in 
their midst. 

* * 

* 


A Conservative Duty 


This is a task which is the essential duty of the 
Conservative Leaders, who seem to have a rooted 
objection to doing any such thing. Up to the pre- 
sent it may have been possible to gloss over this 
dastardly policy; but now that no less than twelve 
members of the Conservative Party are openly 
advocating friendship with Russia, while one 
at least is working for the negotiation of a loan 
we consider we have every justification for asking 
Mr. Baldwin whether he is in favour of Com- 
munism in this country or not. 


After all, Mr. Baldwin himself never tires of 
talking of discipline in the party and loses no time 
in venting his spite on anyone who opposes his 
policy in India or elsewhere. The logical corollary 
is that Mr. Boothby and his fellow members should 
receive official intimation of the Premier’s dis- 
pleasure and should be requested to discontinue 
calling themselves Conservatives. 

They should, in fact, be called upon to resign 
their seats ; because nothing is more certain than the 
fact that the constituents elected them for no such 
purpose. 

Failing such an intimation we can only conclude 
that ‘‘friendship’’ with Russia, with the possibility 
of a loan thrown in, is the Government’s policy. 


* * 
* 


The Good Samaritan 


At the moment, however, Mr. Baldwin is fully 
occupied trying to find Conservative seats for the 
Socialist MacDonalds. We said last week that, 
although the Prime Minister now had the most 
glorious opportunity of his life to rid himself of 
this incubus and to become a Conservative once 
more, we were more than doubtful, knowing his 


past record, whether he would do anything of the 
sort. He did not leave us guessing for long, as 
his first step was to promote Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald to a higher position in the Cabinet, 
As The Patriot points out, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald has no call whatever on the considera. 
tion of the country which failed to elect him; never. 
theless, since there is no such thing to-day as a safe 
National Socialist seat, we shall soon have the un- 
edifying spectacle of pressure being brought to 
bear upon or an inducement offered to some Con- 


servative member to resign his seat in favour of this 
rosy hued nonenity. 


* * 
* 


Sanctions Break Down 


The postponement of the embargo on coal and 
oil to Italy has come as no surprise to us. We have 
known for some time that even such measure of 
sanctions as have already been applied have been 
growing increasingly unpopular in France. And, 
though our people have been slower to voice their 
opinions, the feeling in England is the same. 

Last week M. de Lasteyrie, a former Minister of . 
Finance, accompanied by two influential deputies, 
waited on M. Laval as a delegation from the power- 
ful Republican Federation which has no less than 
forty members in the Chamber. 

M. de Lasteyrie explained the great opposition 
to sanctions throughout the country and urged that 
they should be suspended as soon as possible. 

* 
* 
Plain Speaking 

The Federation of French Textile Manufacturers 
has spoken even plainer. At a banquet to M. 
Georges Bonnet, the Minister of Commerce, they 
handed him a resolution passed at their General 
Assembly expressing the opinion that sanctions 
would in any case prove abortive and demanding 
that “‘ as soon as it is possible to ascertain that the 
economic sanctions are not being integrally carried 
out by every other country they should be promptly 
discontinued.’’ This, of course, means now. 

The remarks of M. Donon, President of the 
Federation, which followed, were blunt and to the 
point. ‘‘ The only result of this policy directed 


against a great Power which is friendly to France,” 
he said, ‘‘ is that our national industry will suffer 
and that foreign trading rivals will reap all the 
Nothing could be more true, 


profit,”’ 
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ENGLAND 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


SANCTIONS WILL FAIL 


But no sane person supposes that if 


Sanctions had succeeded and Italy had 


gone under—she would have gone down— 


without England going down too—and 


Litvinoff (the bosom friend, mentor, and 


confidential adviser of Sir Samuel Hoare 


and Anthony Eden—whose instructions 


they have flown over to Geneva every 


other day to receive) would have seen 


his plot to ruin Italy and destroy 


Great Britain—materialised—for Sanctions 


are the product of Russia. 
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R. ANTHONY EDEN and his supporters 

of the League of Nations as a reality are so 
utterly obsessed with the belief that it can be made 
an instrument to enforce world peace, that they are 
utterly unable to see the wood for the trees. They 
are like a man who is star-gazing and fails to 
observe an immense machine which is about to 
charge him down. 

This imposing of sanctions is becoming daily 
more perilous. In order to force Italy to withdraw 
from her War against Abyssinia the sanctions put 
in force have only resulted in a further straining 
of the relations already severely strained between 
Signor Mussolini and the British Government. So 
persistent are the Cabinet, who seem to be led by 
the nose by the wild activities of Mr. Anthony 
Eden, that they propose to press for a ban on oil 
and petrol as well as coal. The difficulties of M. 
Laval in France have proved a god-send, at least, 
temporarily, and he has used his own embarrass- 
ments cleverly as a pretext to postpone a further 
meeting at Geneva. 


It is highly probable that when the League next 
meets the Government of M. Laval will have ceased 
to exist. At present the franc is running away at 
a rate nothing can stop. Except for the Left, all 
France is so averse to Sanctions and to any quarrel 
with Italy, that any Government which can be 
formed must be anti-Sanctionist or it will collapse. 
It is common knowledge that as a result of the 
persecution of Italy with Sanctions the British 
Nation in France is only regarded with a slightly 
less degree of hostility than is Italy herself. 


PLUNGED INTO WAR 


It is, therefore, as plain as a pikestaff that France 
does not mean to make the existing Sanctions 
effective, and any addition, such as a ban on petrol, 
will bring her into the open. If the Government 
of Mr. Baldwin wish merely to test the real efficacy 
of the League they will soon have their answer. 
Meantime, the situation develops with increased 
ugliness. As reported in Paris, Signor Cerrutti, 
the Italian Ambassador, has told M. Laval plainly 
that the extension of Sanctions to cover petrol 
would be regarded as an “‘ act of war.”’ It would 
be endeavouring to seize Italy by the throat and 
this highly trained and powerful nation, which 
commands the Mediterranean, whatever we may 
say, owing to our neglect of our Air Force, would 
be compelled to regard the situation very gravely. 
In a word it means that the British nation, who 
above all nations demand and need peace, will be 
plunged into a disastrous war. 

This petrol ban momentarily, thanks to M. 
Laval’s distractions, is postponed, but the inten- 
tions of the British Government seem to be pushing 
deliberately as though to invite a breach with Italy. 
According to the well-informed Echo de Paris the 


The Trail the Serpent 


By Rim 


Cabinet in London are considering the inspection 
of all ships bound for Italy. Such intolerable 
action would necessarily mean war at once. Mr. 
Baldwin has himself said that ‘* there is no such 
thing as a sanction that will work which does not 
mean war.’’ Sir Austen Chamberlain has said 
sanctions must mean war. Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
the great Australian patriot, says the same thing 
and stands by it. 

Moreover, if it leads to war with Italy, as that 
well-known authority, Brigadier-General P. R. C. 
Groves has said, we are at an utter disadvantage 
with Italy. Her air superiority is so great she can 
smash our fleet which we have conveniently col- 
lected at Alexandria. 


THE PRICE OF VANITY 


If the aircraft begin to rain bombs and the guns 
to boom, every student of affairs can see that 
England will suffer a series of terrible disasters and 
will have no opportunity to repair them. Such a 
possibility is bad enough to contemplate if our 
national interests were threatened, but to visualise 
it because Mr. Anthony Eden, the League of 
Nations fan, whose vanity is only equalled by his 
obtuseness, thinks he can establish the principle 
of ‘‘ collective security ’’ renders the situation 
quite intolerable. No wonder Europe believes we 
are going mad. If a war should result, which God 
forbid, who would stand by Britain in this war 
waged nominally by the League of Nations? Not 
France certainly. How many of the fifty little 
nations hanging on to Mr. Eden’s coat-tails would 
throw in their weight? You could count them on 
the fingers of one hand, if that, and none of them 
would be of any military value. Russia is the 
only Great Power who would support Britain as the 
champion of a League of Nations. 


Support from Russia! Yes, we remember how 
she cracked in the last war, and we know only too 
well that Russia’s policy is to see two nations in 
Europe crash. One is Italy, because Fascism is 
the one antidote to Communism, and the other is 
ourselves. Always her principle is to overthrow 
Britain. M. Litvinoff in this business is the agent 
provocateur and sure enough if he could see Italy 
and England at one another’s throats it would be 
the triumph of Russia and her anti-Christ policy. 
Russia would not fight for the League. With 
Japan on one side and Germany on the other she 
would have a good pretext, but she would gladly 
hold the bloody stakes. 

And this is the policy to which Mr, Eden ts 
slowly but surely leading us. Behind him we look 
in vain for Sir Samuel Hoare to show an intelligent 
grip of the dangers. Our only hope seems to lie 
in the people of the country if they once attain an 
inkling of the menace. Let us hope it will not be 
too late. 
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The 
Being Eden 


By Meriel Buchanan 


OME people I am afraid are led away by the 
s sanctimonious arguments of Anthony Eden 
—Litvinoff’s mouthpiece at Geneva and of 
our Prelates at home—who imagine themselves 
“ politically minded.”’ But ignorant people who 
have been impressed by what these ignoramuses 
call ‘‘ England’s sacred duty ”’ and “‘ the binding 
obligation of keeping a promise,’’ would do well 
to read the history of England’s broken promises 
to Italy since the War. 

It is of course a well known fact that politicians 
have conveniently short memories, but it is difficult 
to understand the folly of destroying for ever a 
friendship that has endured for many years of 
storm and stress, and withstood many vicissitudes 
and disasters. 


And Anthony Eden—Litvinoff’s mouthpiece— 
would do well to remember that there was a time 
when England was branded as an aggressor by all 
the great European Powers . . all that is, save 
one! and that one was Italy. For, when at 
the beginning of the South African War, Germany 
and Russia tried to induce the other European 
Powers to take united action against England, 
Italy refused to take part, and remained loyal to 
England in the face of all opposition and criticism. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST 


Has Anthony Eden—Litvinoff’s mouthpiece— 
ever studied the despatches of our Ambassadors 
during those days when England was execrated 
and abused all over Europe ? When, from Vienna, 
from Berlin, from Madrid, from Paris, from Lisbon 
and Brussels and St. Petersburg, came the reports 
of the ‘‘ spitefully malignant satisfaction ’’ over 
English reverses, of ‘‘ scurrilous insults,’’ of 
‘calumny and ridicule’? which appeared day by 
day in the Foreign Press? Has he ever read the 
despatch of Sir Edward Monson from Paris, in 
which the Ambassador describes a conversation 
with the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires, regarding a 
secret despatch the latter had received from 
Madrid? ‘‘It appears from this despatch,’’ wrote 
Sir Edward Monson, ‘‘ that Sefior Silvela has had 
a conversation with Count Mouravieff at San 
Sebastian in the course of which the latter had 
stated that the time had arrived when it became 
necessary for the Powers of Europe to take com- 
mon action against the ever increasing aggressions 
and expansions of England. That there was every 
prospect of the conclusion of an understanding 
between Russia, France and Germany for this pur- 
purpose . . . Count Mouravieff felt pretty confi- 
dent of an ultimate understanding between the 
three Powers and from that agreement Spain 
should certainly not stand aloof.’’ 


Lord Currie’s despatches from Rome on the 
other hand speak of the general sympathy felt for 


England in Italy, of the lenient attitude of the 
Press, of the Government’s wish to stand apart 
from the action which it was feared might be taken 
by the other European Powers. How are we now 
repaying Italy for her loyalty ? 

When the Secret Treaty of London was signed 
in 1915, England, France and Russia promised 
Italy compensation in Africa. Has that promise 
ever been fulfilled ? Has she ever been granted the 
expansion so sorely needed for her increasing 
population? How have we rewarded her for her 
support and self-sacrifice in the war ? 

By allowing Anthony Eden who holds the proud 
position of being the mouthpiece of the Soviet 
but who is looked upon with disgust and contempt 
by honest Englishmen at Geneva—to say what 
Italy shall or shall not do, by allowing him to dic- 
tate to a man, wise and great in his generation, as 
to Sanctions being in his opinion, which is really 
Litvinoft’s opinion, the best policy against Italy. 


DANGEROUS DISCRIMINATION 


And there is still another issue which Anthony 
Eden—Litvinofis’ mouthpiece—would do well to 
consider, and that is the increasingly threatening 
attitude of Japan. Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister 
declared that if England had gone into the recent 
dispute between China and Japan there would have 
been war within a month. But does not the Cove- 
nant of the League apply to Japan in the same way 
as it applies to Italy? How, if the League is to 
take up cudgels for one Nation, and—‘‘ not be 
afraid ’’ if that action leads to war, how can it then 
stand aside and refuse support to another Nation, 
because that support would end in immediate war ? 
Owing to Russia wanting War and knowing Sanc- 
tions will bring it, our friendship with one of the 
Great Powers is already strained to a breaking 
point. What will happen if Japan carries out her 
threat to extend her authority over a greater part of 
China? What will happen if Poland also decides 
to expand? If Germany joins in and attacks 
Russia? Will Anthony Eden—Litvinoff’s mouth- 
piece—then declare we must have Sanctions 
against all these nations? and if not, why not? 

Italy is facing her ordeal bravely, courageously, 
patiently, but how long that patience will last no one 
can tell. The time will come when, angered beyond 
endurance, she will turn on those who have put her 
out of bounds. Could any fair minded person 
blame her or even be particularly surprised ? What 
will Sir Samuel Hoare and Anthony Eden— 
Litvinoff’s mouthpiece—do then? Nothing will 


be left for them but to commit Hari Kari—or 
—being hung up by a furious populace on the 
nearest lamp-post or perhaps before this can hap- 
pen Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony Eden— 
Litvinoff’s mouthpiece—will retire to their spiritual 
home—Russia. 
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How Meeting the 
Sanctions 


By Commendatore Luigi Villari 


HE opponents of Italy’s African policy and 
her enemies generally, both in London and 
Geneva, firmly believed that a little sanction- 

rattling would immediately bring Signor Musso- 
lini to heel. Even if he did dare to stand out at 
first, Italy, with her scarcity of raw materials, could 
soon be starved into submission the moment her 
sources of supply were cut off and her exports 
banned. 

No doubt the humane Mr. Eden would have 
been truly pained at the prospect of a few million 
Italian babies starving slowly to death, or at the 
scores of thousands of Italian soldiers mutilated 
and tortured by the dear kind Abyssinians. But 
a brave man is not afraid of facing such painful 
spectacles for the sake of a high and noble cause, 
even though, in the language of the schoolmaster 
about to cane a naughty boy, he may say: “‘ It 
hurts me more than it does you.” 

But fortunately, Mr. Eden will be spared this 
sacrifice. Italy has set herself to the task of 
countering sanctions, a stiff one no doubt, by 
means of harder work, stricter economics, less com- 
fort, more inventiveness, and above all, a grimmer 
determination than dreamed of in his philosophy. 

In the first place, the organisation of the Cor- 
porate State is of immense value for facing situa- 
tions of this kind. Under the old Liberal system it 
would have been necessary to create unwieldly 
bureaucratic machinery, with the constant inter- 
vention of the State in every aspect of economic 
life, and attempts, mostly unsuccessful, to fix 
prices, which means disguised State Socialism, 
with all the disastrous consequences with which 
every country was familiar during the war. 


FASCIST DISCIPLINE 


In Italy, with the Fascist corporations function- 
ing, although private enterprise remains the basis 
of production, private interest is permanently sub- 
ordinated to public welfare, and no emergency 
takes the country by surprise. Every form of 
economic activity, every business, every individual, 
producer and consumer, is organised and discip- 
lined, and therefore capable of facing a situation 
like the present one. 

Thus it has been possible to reduce the con- 
sumption of all commodities of which there might 
possibly be a scarcity, while at the same time there 
has been no appreciable rise in prices. 

Secondly, the Government has taken all the 
necessary measures to reduce imports to a mini- 
mum, but has established discrimination between 
sanctionist, more or less sanctionist, and non- 
sanctionist countries. From sanctionist countries 
most goods are legally banned, and for the others 
a voluntary boycott has come into force. Every- 
where you see the notices in the streets, in the 
‘papers, in the shops: ‘* Do not buy goods from 


sanctionist countries,’’ or ‘‘ We do not sell goods 
from sanctionist countries.” 

The food situation is not giving cause for 
anxiety. Thanks to the ‘“‘ battle of the wheat” 
that crop has increased from a pre-war average of 
4,500,000 tons to 7,500,000, although the wheat 
area has not been extended except as concerns 
newly reclaimed land, so that the country is now 
practically self-supporting in this essential com- 
modity. The same is true of other cereals, rice, 
vegetables, fruit, fish, etc. Italy, in fact, exports 
considerable quantities of these foodstuffs, but as 
her exports to certain countries are now banned, 
the supply for home consumption will be increased 
and thus make up for the decrease in certain im- 
ported foods. 


THE MEAT PROBLEM 


Meat, which is consumed in much larger 
quanities than in pre-Fascist days, is to a consider- 
able extent imported, partly from sanctionist 
countries, while at the same time the national live- 
stock must not be reduced. Consequently, two 
meatless days have been established—not by law, 
but by recommendation, so that those who really 
need meat are still free to eat it if they care to buy 
larger quantities on the days when it is sold. But 
everyone who can possibly do without it accepts 
the meatless days willingly. This is easier in Italy 
than in many other countries, as Italian cooks are 
pastmasters in preparing appetising non-meat 
dishes. 

A special committee of the National Confedera- 
tion of Industry under the chairmanship of Count 
Volpi has been set up to work out plans for making 
the best use of national raw materials and industrial 
equipment and for regulating the purchase of 
necessary imports. There are many minerals in 
Italy which normally were not mined because it 
was cheaper to import them. Now it is worth 
while utilising these deposits even if they cost a 
little more. Thus the few Italian coal mines, includ- 
ing those of the Arsa in Istria, which produces over 
1,000,000 tons a year of excellent coal, the anthra- 
cite of Sardinia and Val d’Aosta, the lignite of 
Tuscany and Umbria, the nickel of Piedmont and 
the lead, zinc, mercury mines in various parts of 
the country are being now exploited to their utmost 
capacity. 

Hydro-electric power is Italy’s one great 
industrial asset, and although its development had 
begun several decades before the war, it has been 
speeded up very considerably during the last few 
years, and electric traction is being extended to 
an ever greater proportion of the railway mileage. 
On the lines still run by steam power, the number 
of trains has been reduced, or where possible 
diverted to the electrically run lines. On October 


28 last, electric traction was established on the lines 
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from Rome to Florence (Florence—Bologna, 
Leghorn—Modena, etc., were already operating) 
and Rome to Naples. In all, over 3,000 kilometres 
are electrified. 

In order to reduce the cost of heating and light- 
ing, office hours in Government departments which 
were formerly from 9 to 12 and 3 to 7, are now 
from 9 to 4.30, with half an hour’s interval for 
junch. Most private business offices are following 
suit. The number of pages in newspapers, reviews 
and all Government publications have been cut 
down in order to reduce the consumption of wood 
pulp, which is largely imported. 

At the same time a great impulse is given to 
inventiveness, in which the Italian people are by 
no means deficient, and no effort is spared to 
produce substitutes for imported commodities. 
Thus a substitute for wool has been found in a 
preparation of milk, and straw is to be used for the 
manufacture of paper. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PETROL 


Petrol is nearly all imported, and although there 
are very large stocks in the country, a great deal 
is needed for the African campaign and the con- 
sumption for other purposes is being strictly limited 
partly by an increase in price (one of the few such 
increases) and partly by voluntary effort. More- 
over, it has been found possible to use charcoal as 
a substitute, which is now in use in an increasing 
number of motor vehicles. 

At present, in spite of Geneva, there are seven 
countries which do not apply sanctions against 
Italy: the United States, Brazil, Germany and 
Japan, who are not members of the League; 
Austria, Hungary and Albania, who, although 
members, refused to be blackmailed or bullied into 
a sanctionist policy. Switzerland, most of the 
Spanish-American republics and several other 


countries are applying sanctions with many excep- 
tions and reservations, and it is expected that even 
many of the whole-hoggers will adopt a sanctions 
policy of allegro ma non troppo. 

A rigorous sanctionist policy is only possible 
when public opinion is unanimously behind it, and 
this is not the case in the majority of the sanction- 
eers. Already the producers in many such countries 
are beginning to feel the pinch of reduced or sup- 
pressed exports to Italy and are squealing like 
scalded cats over their lucrum cessans and damnum 
emergens and demanding compensation from their 
own or other Governments, which hardly argues 
an enthusiastic devotion to the League idea! 


THE BOLSHEVIST PLOT 


At the back of the minds of many of the most 
ardent Leaguers there was the idea that Fascism 
was on the wane, that Signor Mussolini had con- 
ceived this African enterprise to divert public 
attention from the alleged disastrous internal situa- 
tion, and that with a little effort, Fascism could 
be squelched for good. 

Behind all the League enthusiasm loomed the 
sinister figures of Litvinoff and his crowd of 
assassins, licking their lips at the prospect, not only 
of crushing the Fascist regime in Italy, but of 
provoking another world war which would result 
in extending Bolshevism to all Europe. 

As it happens, neither Mussolini nor Fascism 
were on the wane at all; but this inter- 
national crusade of cranks and rapscallions has 
made the position of both infinitely stronger, and 
numbers even of the most uncompromising Italian 
anti-Fascists have now rallied round the Govern- 
ment, for they regard the present situation as a 
national emergency, when party feeling has no 
place and every Italian is in duty bound to strain 
every nerve for the national cause. 


HAT will happen if our militant pacifists 
provoke Italy too far? Brigadier-General 

P. R. C. Groves, writing on The Valour 

of Ignorance,” in the Daily Mail, has no illusions. 
In our present weak state of defence, the Italians 
would at any rate give us a run for our money, 


“the struggle would be a long one, and might. 


set the whole world alight.” 

He deals with the foolish naval demonstration 
by which we sought to check the Abyssinian 
adventure. 

‘For the first time in four centuries of sea 
supremacy our traditional instrument of policy 
failed. It failed because control of the Medi- 
terranean has passed from battleships to aircraft 
and submarines. And in both these new three- 
dimensional weapons Italy holds a commanding 
lead.”’ 

In proof of this, the General makes three salient 
points :— 

(1) Italy has at least 2,000 aircraft in the Medi- 
terranean. Great Britain has about 300, including 


If There Is War... 


the machines of the Fleet Air Arm. Even if we 
sent our home defence air force to Egypt—an 
almost unthinkable step—our grand total would 
still be no more than 900 machines. 

(2) Not only is there this immense disparity 
between the British and Italian air forces, but the 
new strategic geography which air power has 
created penalises Great Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean and greatly favours Italy. For whereas 
Malta, our only air base within reach of her 
territory, could be rendered untenable by aircraft 
attack within 48 hours, her air bases in Libya, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the Dodecanese command the 
entire length of our communications in that narrow 
sea, the whole of its eastern half, including the 
coast of Palestine, and every vital centre in Egypt, 
including Suez and the canal zone. 

(3) Striking forces of heavy bombers operating 
from Cyprus and the vicinity of Sollum, together 
with a fleet of flying boats based on Gibraltar— 
which has no aerodrome—could do much to redress 
the balance of air power in our favour. But we 
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lack these long-range types of aircraft—the pro- 
duction of the heavy bomber has for years past 
been sacrificed to the ill-informed pacifist agitation 
against bombing. 


DECIDING FACTORS 
Heavy bombers, capable of carrying missiles 
each weighing 4,000 Ibs., will be one of the decid- 
ing factors of the next war, and unless our air 
expansion programme is revised and gingered up, 
it appears that most of these deciding factors will 
be against us. 


Our Fleet, without the support of a strong air 
arm, will be at the mercy of swift, powerful air 
raiders capable, as the late Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
forecast, of blowing ‘‘ any post-Jutland battleship 
out of the water.” 


This, then, is the terrible position into which 
puerile diplomacy and rank bad statesmanship have 
precipitated us. The average Englishman is not 
afraid to fight—in fact he enjoys a scrap. But the 
cause must be just and his weapons adequate. And 
in the present case, neither of these stipulations is 
fulfilled. 


‘In the event of war, there is every chance that 
Britain would find herself as the sole opponent of 
Italy. France looked with deep disfavour on the 


naval demonstration, and has taken the firm stanq 
all the way along that she will have nothing to do 
with military sanctions. In any case, she has to 
keep her eye on Germany. 


The rest of the League of Nations—mainly small 
fry—would follow France rather than Britain. 


And, according to Brigadier-General Groves, 


** The cold truth is that we are not in a position 
to make war upon Italy. Our Navy could sever 
her communications in the Red Sea and in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but she in turn could prevent 
the free passage of British ships through the Medi- 
terranean, and such free passage is, as Mr, 
Baldwin said in 1934, ‘ the foundation upon which 


the entire defensive strategy of the British Empire 
rests.’ ”’ 


NAVIES IN PERIL 

He concludes : 

‘* If we are to face realities, we must recognise 
that henceforth not only merchant ships but navies 
themselves are in peril when in narrow seas, unless 
they are adequately defended in the air. For, in 


the words of that famous American sailor, Admiral 
Sims: ‘ Command of the air means command of 
the surface whether that surface be land or sea.’”’ 


OUR POLICEMEN ARE WONDERFUL—By Poy 


To CHina 


Why you have overshot "= 

thetignts by fully Six inches! 
ITIS THE WORST CASE } 

EVER HEARD OF ! 


What is wrong on one side of the road seems to be permitted on the other. 


[Reprinted by courtesy of the Daily Mail’ | 
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The Mandate for 
Naval Defence 


By Lt.-Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N. (Retired) 


T is a tradition of the Royal Navy that it never 
takes part in the game of politics. The tradi- 
tion remains, although the dependence of the 

Navy upon the political stage has led a number of 
officers to enter the stage on behalf of their more 
retiring brethren. Tradition or no tradition, how- 
ever, there is no denying that, in these days of 
enlightened democracy, the Navy and the other 
defence forces are dependent upon Parliament and 
those who command a majority therein. It took 
time for the Navy as a whole to assimilate this 
fact. The Socialist Government gave it incontro- 
vertible proof. 


Socialist Government committed two sins 
unforgivable by those who have any knowledge of 
navies and naval defence. Mr. Alexander, tem- 
porarily elevated from the co-operative counter to 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, saw fit 
to allow a blue pencil to erase half a building pro- 
gramme. The measure of such idiocy is largely 
technical. It rests upon the fact that half a 
destroyer flotilla is liable to be an embarrassment. 
Mr. Alexander knew nothing of this, and, if he 
took technical advice, he ignored it. The result is 
that to-day the Navy has a destroyer flotilla formed 
half of new ships and half of old and worn-out 
units. The strength of a flotilla or squadron can 
only be reckoned as the strength of the weakest 
unit it contains. That was a truth apparently un- 
known to the then First Lord—yet the Navy still 
suffers from it. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL 
And then the London Naval Treaty. That was 
the Judas’ kiss of Socialist Government, pressed 
upon the unsuspecting cheek of Empire while the 
rapacious paw of Internationalism was _ being 
stuffed with gestures in disarmament. 


One need not re-examine the London Treaty. 
Its manifold wickednesses are too well known to 
those who put the Empire first. Suffice to point 
out that those whose task it is to assure the defence 
of the Empire and the food supplies of our Island 
have stated time and again that the London Treaty 
robbed them of the means of fulfilling their tasks. 

The term of the London Treaty is set for the 
end of next year, as is also the term of the Treaty 
of Washington. Must matters drift until then? 

We have had it from the lips of Cabinet Minis- 
ters and other Government spokesmen that our 
defences must be set in order without delay. From 
these utterances one might derive great comfort 
were it not that danger threatens in the immediate 
future. 

On December 6th a Naval Conference is to 
assemble in London. The British Empire, the 
United States, Japan, France and Italy are to take 


part. The object of the conference is to endeavour 
to rear some form of limitation of naval armaments 
upon the ruins of the Treaties of Washington and 
London—both of them now discredited. 

Conference and frank exchange of views cannot 
but be to advantage. Nevertheless, there are 
sinister aspects to this conference. There is the 
place of its convening. Mr. MacDonald’s spec- 
tacular failure among the fossils of the Geological 
Museum—the grandiose World Economic Confer- 
ence—has not lessened the dislike of Englishmen 
for the name of their capital city being associated 
with failure. 


There is the manner of the calling of this confer- 
ence. A year ago “‘ talks’’ were held. These 
were expected to fix the date of conference and the 
agenda and to lay the foundations for agreement. 
When they led only to disagreement they were 
termed ‘‘ purely exploratory ’’ and ‘‘ valuable ex- 
changes of views.’? They only achieved one result. 
The onus of calling a conference was accepted by 
Great Britain. And since then the British Empire 
has been forced to resort to persuasion and blan- 
dishment in order to fulfil the invidious task of 
being gentleman usher to the world. 


MEWLING INEFFICIENCY 

And while the British Empire has been con- 
cerned chiefly with the assembly of a conference, 
all the nations of the world have been most busily 
engaged upon the preparation of powerful “ bar- 
gaining counters’? to lay upon the conference 
table. There are ships in being, ships on the 
building slips, ships designed down to the last 
detail. And to lay against all these the British 
Empire has only the vast disabilities laid upon it 
by former conferences. 

Finally, there is the forgetfulness of our race, 
and the propensity of our politicians to aspire to 
statesmanship by signing away our birthright. 
** A battleship is the best negotiator ’’ is a saying 
that gets one somewhere. ‘“‘ A sop to the opposi- 
tion ’’ does not even justify mewling inefficiency. 

To-day the British Empire stands at the cross- 
roads. One way lies strength, prosperity and 
peace; the other is the road to ruin. 

The first step down the right road has been 
achieved by the General Election. It is, however, 
only a first step. There is danger of that step 
being retraced in consideration of the feelings of 
other nations or in order to achieve agreement in 
matters naval. 

That there is danger is manifest. Nevertheless 
there is much that can be done now which will 
increase the weight of our word both at the Naval 
Conference and in the wider councils of the world. 
That the nation is clamouring for it is demonstrated 
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by the fact that, in a welter of hugely decreased 
majorities, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes 
doubled his at North Portsmouth. 

The very first step required of the new National 
Government is that they should free themselves 
immediately from the more damaging clauses of 
the London Naval Treaty. This Treaty is pro- 
vided with an emergency exit in the form of Article 
21, otherwise known as the ‘‘ Escalator Clause.’’ 
Under this clause we only have to give notice of 
our intentions to enable us to carry them out. 
True, it would enable the two other signatory 
Powers to do likewise, but since they already bid 


H.M.S. Aircraft Carrier Glorious.”’ 


fair to outstrip the limitations as applied to our- 
selves, this cannot be considered of importance. 


By invoking the ‘‘ Escalator Clause ’’ without 
further delay a number of ships would be saved 
from the shipbreaker’s yards. The majority of 
these are old ships, unfit to lie in the battle line. 
They would, however, be of infinite use pending 
the construction of more ships to replace them. 
Have we forgotten the terrible shortage of ships 
during the Great War—how this shortage delayed 
the institution of the convoy system and nearly 
brought about our starvation—that we scrap ships 
by dozens in response to foreign requests? And 
not all the ships we could save are old and worn 
out. Four large cruisers should go to scrap next 
year. Some of them are actually under-age; all 
of them are powerful ships, and none of them are 
worn out. These are the four ships of the 
Hawkins class. 


The invoking of the ‘‘ Escalator Clause ’’ would 
also enable us to lay down capital ships immediately 
instead of waiting until 1937. Such ships are most 
urgently needed. Of our 15 capital ships only 11 
are available for service at the moment. The others 
are in dock, being repaired and having enormous 
sums of money spent on them in order that they 
may remain in service for a few more years. 


“ The Fleet Air Arm must be strengthened, both in machines and aircraft carriers.” 


Twelve of our capital ships are already over age, 
and another will be over age before a first replace. 
ment ship will be ready for service. H.M.S, 
Queen Elizabeth is flagship of our Mediterranean 
Fleet. She received her baptism of fire at the 
Dardanelles and is over twenty years old. And it 
is not only age, but progress abroad, which has 
rendered our ships obsolete. Aircraft too, has 
played its part. These ships must be replaced 
without any further delay unless the sufferance 
under which the Empire exists to-day is to be ex. 
tended even further. 


The Fleet Air Arm, too, must be strengthened, 


both in machines and in aircraft carriers. One 
may quarrel with the vulnerability of these craft, 
but there is no denying that, under modern con- 
ditions, a fleet insufficiently supplied with aircraft 
and their carriers is a fleet partially blinded. To- 
day there is virtually no reserve of machines for the 


Fleet Air Arm. Its control by the Air Ministry 
ensures that every available machine is earmarked 
for the R.A.F. Only a year ago Fleet Air Arm 
personnel were still struggling with wireless equip- 
ment bearing the date 1914. 


Our aircraft carriers also, are in urgent need of 
replacement. On paper we have six. One can- 
not be used with modern aircraft, and of the re- 
mainder only one was originally designed as an 
aircraft carrier. The remainder have been con- 
verted. They do their jobs well, but, large though 
they are, they carry a fraction of the number of 
machines carried in foreign aircraft carriers 
designed and built as such. 


Implicit in the Government’s election pledges 
was the immediate resuscitation of our defence 
forces, and particularly of the Navy. These 


pledges can only be carried out by immediate and 
energetic action, combined with the determination 
to avoid being side-tracked by intrigues of the 
coming Naval Conference. 
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OMPARED with the ‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment when pursuing its foreign policy. the 
proverbial bull in the china shop is the very 

emblem of delicacy. In Home and Imperial affairs 
this Government is chiefly remarkable for its omis- 
sions and negations. It has failed to arrest the 
ruin of our shipping. It has omitted to deal with 
those possibilities of migration which alone can 
finally secure the Empire in British hands. It has 
failed to bring about that appreciable reduction of 
taxation which is the sine qua non of real pros- 
perity and the re-absorption of the present unem- 
ployed into industrial life. 

But abroad it has forced events in such a fashion 
that one of three tremendous and most positive re- 
sults is inevitable—the ‘‘ National ’? Government’s 
policy must result in either the downfall of Italy, 
the ruin of the League of Nations, or the destruction 
of the Government itself in an atmosphere of 
general odium towards England. 

A schoolboy would know that men are welded 
together as nations and confirmed in their national 
strength by but one experience—the suffering and 
overcoming of common dangers. If Mr. Baldwin 
had carefully set out to consolidate and concentrate 
Italian national feeling, he could not have gone 
better about it, for the sense of outrage to legiti- 
mate national pride which the application of sanc- 
tions has aroused must in the inevitable nature of 
things do far more than Fascist or any other 
teaching could have done to unite Italians as one 
determined nation. 


Letter from a Nobleman 


Many Englishmen, so tender since 1918 towards 
a vanquished Germany, seem totally unable to 
realise the feeling that our foreign policy has 
aroused in Rome and throughout the country, but 
the words of a letter I have just received from a 
very dear friend, an Italian nobleman, frequently 
employed in the service of his Government, may 
do something to enlighten them. ‘‘ Most unfor- 
tunately,’’ he writes, ‘‘ events have now gone very 
much beyond what was expected, and the British 
Government has acted with immense rapidity. 
What is very sad to see, is that it has destroyed a 
true friendship that the Italian population had in 
all classes for Great Britain. England may become 
still greater, but she will never find a better friend 
than she had in Italy. I have had my education in 
an English school, and for that loss I have cried, 
and I do not lower myself in saying this to you 
. . . « Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden are start- 
ing what they call ‘an experiment.’ There are no 
words to express how that is cruel. Fortunately, 
the population of Italy have a strong heart, and 
cruelty has always the effect of strengthening even 
more than hearts.” 
I have previously pointed out in detail in these 


The Bull the China Shop 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


pages that no Government could submit to judg- 
ment against it by the League of Nations, for the 
simple reason that such submission must mean the 
annihilation of that Government by its own people 
as a result of its own, self-confessed, muddling 
and, little as our politicians are given to thinking 
ahead, even they must see that if the Italian failure 
for which they are working is brought about, the 
effect on European stability will be dangerous 
indeed. 

If, on the other hand, the Italian campaign suc- 
ceeds in the teeth of opposition, we shall not only 
be left with an aftermath of disordered trade as 
serious as that to be provoked by a European war, 
but we shall be faced with an Italy hungry for 
imperial aggrandisement as she would never have 
been without the sauce of opposition and sanctions 
to whet her appetite. 

The National Government has succeeded in 
creating such a situation that a _ successful 
Abyssinian campaign must be an imperative danger 
to Egypt, where, already, feeling is so stirred that 
a return of firm British Government is inevitable 
if the Empire’s most vulnerable link is to be 
secured. 

The Bombastic League 

This last move is, of course, most desirable, and 
we should be far better occupied in attending to it 
than in pottering with the League of Nations which 
by its very constitution must stir up strife, and has 
replaced the quiet effective hint of diplomacy with 
a blare of bombastic publicity which must inevi- 
tably infuriate all whom it addresses. 

Admittedly the initial mistake leading to the 
present European imbroglio was committed 
when Abyssinia was admitted to the League, 
but that mistake was as nothing compared 
with the fundamental misconception which alone 
made possible such an experiment as the League 
of Nations, or the mistakes made by the National 
Government in insisting on what they maintain is 
the fulfilment of League intentions, but what is in 
fact a remarkable illustration of the ineptitude of 
the whole idea of pursuing peace by methods which 
are the very essence of strife. If the League of 
Nations crumbles beneath the impact of the forces 
it has unloosed, we shall have the ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government to thank for our release, stunned 
though the Cabinet will be by its achievement. 

One had hoped for a greater show of sense after 
the Election, but instead of that every move has 
been to the Left and the Government is forcing 
events of tremendous magnitude whose outcome 
can only be one of the three crashes enumerated 
above. M. Laval has already asserted that his 
hand has been forced by Britain. Is it the ambi- 
tion of the Government to leave us without friend- 
ship in Europe—save that of a bargaining 
Germany ? 
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HE countryside was clothed in the silver 
mystery of moonlight. The willows by the 
river bank cast bars of deep, black shadows 

athwart the water. Now and again came the 
screech of a hunting owl as it stooped upon its 
prey; the grasses rustled to the incessant passage 
of small wild folk and the stream sang its quiet 
song as it ran towards the sea. 


But suddenly the quiet of the night was broken. 
From the tiny island in mid-stream came a metallic 
snap, then a clanking of chain, a floundering and 
splashing in the water and the hard, hoarse 
breathing of an animal in distress. The disturb- 
ance grew louder and louder and then ceased 
abruptly. Once more all was quiet along the river. 

At eight o’clock the next morning the water 
keeper strolled along the banks of the stream. 
Otters had been busy and he, wise in the ways of 
the water-dogs, had set a trap, for otters are the 
foes of fish. When he reached the place where the 
island lay he gave a grunt of satisfaction for the 
grass upon the tiny isle was flattened and beaten 
down. He waded across. 


The Death Trap 


By the side of the island was a stake driven deep 
into the river bed. To this stake he had chained 
his trap. Into the stake, beneath the water, was 
driven a nail in such a way that the trap chain 
would slide down, but, once under, would not rise, 
thus drowning the trapped beast. 


The keeper fumbled under the water and pulled 
up the chain of his trap, then came the iron trap 
and in its jaws the limp, wet body of a bitch-otter. 
The trapped beast, when she felt the iron close on 
her leg, had dived and pulled the chain below the 
nail, and there on the river-bed she had drowned. 
The keeper smiled and, slinging the carcase over 
his shoulder, stumped back to his cottage. 


Two hours later John Fordham passed along the 
stream-side. He saw the trampled grass of the 
islet and guessed what had happened. He was 
about to move on when he heard something rustling 
the long, rank grass which grew below the river- 
bank. He bent over and parted the coarse stalks 
and there he saw a tiny otter cub. Very small and 
weak it looked .as it sprawled there on the mud, 
waiting for the mother who would never come. 


The man’s heart was filled with pity. Too well 
he knew that the orphaned cub would soon perish 
of starvation. He raised his stick to end the short 
life, but the tiny thing looked so helpless that he 
could not do it. He picked it up and it nestled 


confidingly in the warmth of his hand. ‘‘ I wonder 
if he’d live,’? he muttered. But he had already 
made up his mind and the cub went home with him. 


Had it not been for Fordham’s constant care, 
that otter-cub would not have lived; but the man 


The Foundling 


By Dan Russell 


9 


nursed it carefully. He fed it by painting its nose 
with warm milk from a paint brush so that it could 
lick the milk off. | Then it learned to suck the 
brush, and gradually to lap from a saucer. Then 
it was tried with pieces of raw fish until one day 
it swallowed a morsel ; after that there was no more 
trouble, Lutra thrived and grew big. 


An engaging little beast he was, playful as a 
puppy. The dogs soon got over their distrust of 
him and allowed him to join in their games. He 
lived in a little pen of his own on the lawn, but 
every morning he entered the house for his break- 
fast. One trick he had and that was to catch 
unerringly any food thrown to him, no matter how 
hard it was hurled at his small, wedge-shaped head. 

But he never went near the water, for otters are 
not natural water-folk and he had no mother to 
teach him to swim and catch fish. Little Lutra was 
happy to laze and play around the house of his 
protection. 

So the happy summer months went by and 
autumn came to the land. Lutra the otter was as 
tame and domesticated a member of the household 
as the dogs. His fame spread and people from 
near and far came to see him. Always had he the 
same engaging welcome, a sinuous twisting and 
writhing of his body and a wrinkling of his lips 
as though about to smile. 


Call of the Wild 


But one September night when Lutra was curled 
in his hutch he awoke to hear something sniffing 
round the outside. He lay motionless and listened. 
It was his father, the old dog-otter who had 
lingered lonely by the river. Lutra rose from his 
bed of straw and moved out into the wire run. 
The old dog-otter snuffled hard as if trying to 
recognise some half-familiar scent, then he began 
to dig beneath the wire-netting. Lutra, on the 
other side, pranced in excitement and called in a 
low, fluting whistle like fingers rubbed down a 
pane of glass... . 


Next morning the pen was empty, the foundling 
had gone. The rest of his story is patchy and 
uncertain. But from what I saw and from what the 
water-keeper told me I have gleaned what I think 
to be the truth. 


There is, I think, no doubt that the old otter 
taught his new-found son to swim and fish, for 
several times during the weeks that followed an 
otter was seen along the river who seemed to have 
no fear of men. Once, indeed, he took a hooked 
fish from Fordham’s line, but though the man 
called to him he would not come. The wild had 
claimed him. 


But winter was at hand and that winter was a 
hard one. And somehow Lutra and his father 
parted company. At the first sign of frost the 
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otters of the river made for the estuary and the sea 
where there would be no ice, but the foundling, 
lacking the example and teaching of his mother, 
stayed on in the river he knew. 

Frost came and glazed the surface of the waters 
until it was thick with ice. And one morning 
Fordham on his morning walk found the body of 
an otter frozen stiff upon the glassy surface. The 


thick coat was gemmed with diamonds and the 
Frost King had claimed him. 

And that otter was, I think, litthe Lutra. For 
Nature does not forgive those who do not know 
her ways; the foundling had responded to the call 
of his kin, but contact with man had robbed him 
of his heritage and so he had paid the ultimate 
price for his apostasy. 


Eve in 


RANCE sometimes thinks regretfully of her 
lost possessions in North America, of the 
days when French, not English, was the 

language spoken on the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi. Canada conquered by England, 
Louisiana sold to the United States, nothing 
remains to her of vast territories on the American 
Continent; but the exquisite isles of the Antilles 
are still her cherished property. 

To commemorate three centuries of close and 
happy relationship with these Colonies, a great 
celebration was held at the Opera, the ball being 
preceded by magnificent tableaus representing 
historical events concerning the Antilles. Lovely 
créoles danced languorous dances, the band of the 
23rd Colonial Regiment played appropriate music, 
and Madame Ritter-Ciampi’s beautiful voice was 
heard in the Martinique National Song ‘‘ La 
Montagne est Verte.” 

The house was crowded, the President being in 
his box, with Madame Lebrun, Madame Louis 
Rollin, and Madame Henri Bérenger. Others pre- 
sent were M. and Madame Pierre Laval, the 
Minister of the Colonies, Prince and Princess 
Nicolas of Greece and the Vicomtesse d’Origny, 
née Pecoul, whose ancestor was a pioneer of 
colonisation in Martinique. 

Something having displeased M. Serge Lifar, 
at the last moment he refused to dance. Incensed 
by this gross discourtesy to M. Lebrun, the 
management of the Opera has dispensed, for the 
present, with M. Lifar’s services. He replies that 
while regretting the incident, it was unavoidable; 
the scenery displeased him and Art cannot be 
constrained. 


* * * 


HE Winter Season began brilliantly with the 
Antilles Ball. Many festivities are planned 
to make its brief life agreeable until, in January, 
the more active members of society depart for 
winter sports and their elders to seek sunshine. 
The Marquise d’Armaillé has organised fort- 
nightly dinners, also afternoon dancing and cock- 
tails; the Vicomtesse Benoist d’Azy will preside at 
dinners, with popular ‘‘ chansonniers ”’ to enliven 
proceedings; the Duchesse de Caylus plans an 
entertainment at the Ritz; and the Bal des Valses 
will draw Parisian Society to the house of the 
Princess de Faucigny-Lucinge. There will be 
functions at Embassies, and, of course, Bridge— 
increasing in popularity here. More Contract and 
less Plafond is being played. 


Paris 


The Comte de Chambure, President of the 
French Bridge Federation, gave a Banquet at the 
Automobile Club in honour of Baron de Nexon, 
Colonel Venezelos, M.M. Albarran, Rousset, and 
Tuluhari, the French team shortly to play America. 


* * 
HE sanctions against Italy have just come into 
operation here. They are greatly resented, 
not only out of sympathy with the Latin sister 
in her trouble, but because the loss of her trade 
comes at a moment when France herself is suffering 
financially, hard hit by competition of countries off 
the gold standard, and by Tariffs. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Paris has drawn 
up a list of the big Companies here which 
specialised in Italian goods. These will now close 
their doors, throwing many persons out of employ- 
ment, and as the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
points out, the six hundred shops selling food- 
stuffs were only one of many activities carried on 
by the industrious Italian Colony, now faced with 
ruin. 

The retaliatory boycott in the Peninsula of 
exports from countries applying sanctions will 
affect countless French industries; from toilet 
articles and women’s finery, to books and news- 
papers; their representatives will apply to the 
Government for compensation. 

Purveyors of French literature consider their 
situation serious. Belgium, once their best 
customer, can no longer buy from them owing to 
unfavourable exchange, and German and Dutch 
editors are capturing the market. 


* * * 


HE death of a great actor, Léon Bernard, of 
the ‘*‘ Comédie Francaise,’’ has come as a 
shock as well as a grief to his countless friends and 
admirers. He was aged 58, and enjoyed excellent 
health; presumably many more years of work and 
success in his beloved art lay before him; but a 
trivial accident, a scratched finger when gardening, 
his favourite recreation, brought about septicemia, 
ending rapidly a happy life and a brilliant career. 
Antoine had early recognised the young actor’s 
genius, and secured him for the Odéon; in 1910 
Bernard went to the Comédie Francaise remaining 
there for 25 years, applauded in his modern and his 
classical repertories, and considered one of the 
greatest interpreters of Moliére. His appearance 
in Réné Benjamin’s new play, which he was 
rehearsing before his untimely death, had been 
eagerly awaited. 
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T will be thought characteristic of Lord 
Jellicoe, whose death we mourn to-day, 
that his last public act, which indeed cost 

him his life, was to pay his tribute at the 
Cenotaph to those comrades who had gone 
before. It was the final sacrifice of self in a 
life devoted to his country. To speak of him 
first as a man, he was modest as he was brave : 
he vaunted not himself. There was no taint 
of selfishness nor of egotism in his nature. 
War, which is so much decried is yet redeemed 
by certain noble qualities in those who follow 
it, as, for example, honour, chivalry, good 
comradeship : Lord Jellicoe, like Lord Haig, 
was the Christian warrior, inspired by the 
steady flame of duty and of service. These 
qualities lay at the root of that devotion which 
the Navy felt for him through all its ranks. 
They would have followed him through fire 
because in his character as well as in his com- 
petence they put their trust. 


Sailor First and Last 


As for his competence, he was a sailor first 
and last, born of a race of sailors ; and he made 
himself master of every branch of his Service. 
His old Ministerial Chief, Edward Carson, 
whom he has followed so closely to the grave, 
said truly of him (in 1917) : 

His knowledge of the Service is unparalleled. 
There is no important post in the Admiralty 
which he has not, between his sea services, 
filled. As one of the Sea Lords on two occa- 
sions, as the Director of the Naval Ordnance, and 
as an expert in gunnery, he is unique as an 
officer at the Admiralty. But in addition to 
that, what | value most is that with that experi- 
ence he has held in his hands the destinies of this 
country for two and a half long years with 
faithful, able and watching service, preserving 
our shores from the assaults and attacks of the 
enemy. 


What Carson called the ‘‘ watching service ” 
of two and a half years—that long, unsleeping 
watch at Scapa Flow—was possibly the 
greatest of his services to his country. To 
keep the Navy cheerful, disciplined, alert, in 
perfect training and fighting trim through all 
that trying, nerve-racking, wearisome, and 
temper-straining time, there was, perhaps, 
only one man who could have done it, and that 
Jellicoe. . . . Mr. Winston Churchill 
said of that occasion: that there was 
only one man of either side who could lose the 
war in a single day—by a single mistake—and 
that man was Jellicoe. His blow 
served ; it was decisive. Nor can we enter 
at length into his campaign against the 
German submarine. There, too, his deep and 
careful provisions brought victory in the end, 
and that shrewd and competent American, 
his old friend Admiral Sims, did him the 
justice to point out that with the means he 
had in hand he could have followed no better 
policy. It was all of a piece with his cool, care- 
ful, calculating competence, that he refused to 
make the convoy system general a day before 
he was ready to apply it. 


THE WAR DID NOT END LORD 
JELLICOE’S ANXIETIES: HE 
THOUGHT ALWAYS, TO THE END OF 
HIS LIFE, OF HIS COUNTRY’S 
SAFETY. HIS RECENT WARNING AT 
THE NAVY LEAGUE DINNER, ON THE 
17TH OF OCTOBER, STILL ECHOES IN 
OUR EARS. 


HE WAS THINKING, HE SAID 
CHARACTERISTICALLY, OF FIVE OR 
TEN YEARS AHEAD. 


HE DID NOT WISH, HE TOLD US, TO 
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Dury 


IRON DUKE 


Lord Jellicoe’s flag-ship at the Battle of Jutland 


SEE OUR OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 
MERCHANT NAVY FACED WITH THE 
LOSS OF LIFE, DANGERS AND SUF- 
FERING TO WHICH THEY WERE 
EXPOSED IN THE GREAT WAR. NOR 
DID HE WISH TO SEE AGAIN THE 
DANGER OF OUR FOOD SUPPLIES 
AND OTHER NECESSARIES CUT OFF 
BY THE SINKING OF OUR MERCHANT 


SHIPS. OUR SEA COMMUNICATIONS 


MUST BE MADE ABSOLUTELY 


SECURE, AND AN IMMEDIATE START 
WAS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. ... 


Our design at this moment is to ex- 
press our sense of the greatness and the 
goodness and the patriotism of this good 
Englishman, and to offer our sympathy to his 
widow, to the Navy, and to the nation. It was 
the good fortune of England that she found 
such a man, when men are tried, in her time of 
need, and she will be wise to keep in mind both 
his good counsel and his great example. 
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France Calls Halt 


By Robert Machray 


LAVAL, still Prime Minister of France 
e despite the serious difficulties of his 
position, deserves the sincerest thanks of 
everyone at home and abroad who does not desire 
to see Europe, and particularly England and Italy, 
involved in the terrible catastrophe of another 
Great War. The signs were unmistakably pointing 
that way, for it had been announced from Geneva, 
where the talk was all of ‘‘ tightening the screw,”’ 
that the trade Sanctions in force against Italy since 
November 18 were to be extended to include oil 
and petrol by mid-December. Laval has succeeded 
in having any such action postponed, in itself a 
very wise step and perhaps an indication of post- 
ponement sine die. 

Rabid partisans of the League of Nations had 
rejoiced on hearing of the projected further 
development of its programme of Sanctions, 
because they maintained, not without reason, it 
may be admitted, that the highly mechanised 
Italian armies, deprived of these necessaries of 
power and movement, would be unable to continue 
the struggle in Abyssinia, and thus the war in 
Africa would come to an end. The great question, 
however, was whether the oil and petrol Sanctions 
could be made effective—and this is a question that 
has still to be answered, though President Roose- 
velt’s influence may seem to supply some part of it 
in a sense unfavourable to Italy. 


** Act of Hostility ” 

At any rate, the League’s Committee of 
Eighteen, which is in charge of the working of the 
Sanctions, had satisfied itself that the oil and 
petrol Sanctions could be put into force, and a 
meeting was to have been held at Geneva on 
Friday to consider on what date they were to be 
applied. The day was expected to be December 
16. What was the reaction of Italy? When the 
last batch of Sanctions were announced, she 
characterised it as an “‘ act of hostility,’’ and she 
imposed some counter-Sanctions, but the proposed 
embargo on oil and petrol, to which coal, iron, 
steel and copper, were, it was said, to be added, 
has a much graver significance, as these things are 
or at all events might be vital to her. 

It was no wonder, then, that a Government 
spokesman in Rome declared that ‘‘ Italy would 
have to examine her attitude again more care- 
fully,’’? an observation which was taken to refer to 
her ceasing to belong to the League, but might 
have meant a good deal more. Not a few well- 
informed and acute commentators on the situation 
as it stood were afraid that if Mussolini found 
himself in a really desperate fix, he would take the 
only way out by declaring war. What he did say 
was ‘‘ Italy stands firm,’’ whether that means war 
or not. And against whom would he make war? 

A week or two ago the Italian Government sent 
a Note to the various individual Governments in 


the League protesting against the action of the 
Geneva Institution, and several of these Govern- 
ments have now replied. Among others the 
British and French Governments despatched Notes 
to Rome, and they had much in common, as was 
to be expected from all that had gone before. The 
pith was contained in the words of the British 
Note: ‘‘ No useful purpose would be served by 
reopening or recapitulating discussion of the 
questions raised in the Italian Note.’’ On the part 
of our Government there was repeated the state- 
ment which so infuriates the Italians respecting 
the ‘‘ strong feeling of friendship towards Italy.” 

In its Note the French Government also dwelt, 
though in more emphatic terms, on the friendship 
of France for Italy, and it expressed the ardent 
hope of preserving Italy’s friendship, which was 
sealed, it may be recalled, by the treaty made 
between the two Powers at the beginning of this 
year, and is Laval’s greatest political achievement. 
Everybody knows how extremely reluctant he has 
been to impose the Sanctions, and how it is owing 
to his efforts that the path of conciliation has been 
kept open. 


Laval’s Chance 

Not for the first time this year France has saved 
our Government from rash action in this particular 
field. The internal crisis in French affairs has at 
least given Laval the opportunity of effecting the 
postponement of the threatened oil and _ petrol 
Sanctions, and this all the more because part of the 
crisis is due to the Sanctions, which the bulk of 
the French people have come to detest, as is 
demonstrated by the ever-increasing volume of 
their utterances on the subject. Our wretched 
Government would do well to remember that unless 
it has the real support of France, collective security 
is the merest figment, and the policy of Sanctions 
of no use whatever. 

Of course, our Government in present circum- 
stances has the support of Red Russia, as the 
Soviet’s reply to the Italian Note made perfectly 
clear. It may be only a phase of Litvinoff’s fish- 
ing for the big loan of twenty or more millions he 
wants, but nobody who is versed in the mentality 
or the history of the Kremlin gang can possibly 
believe in its good faith at Geneva or, for that 
matter, anywhere else. And what about Germany, 
who is so evidently ‘‘ lyin’ low and _ sayin’ 
nothin’ ’’ at the moment? The pourparlers for a 
rapprochement between her and France do not 
appear to have had any success; and meanwhile 
strange stories are current in certain circles in 
London of quasi-secret negotiations said to be pro- 
ceeding between our Government and that of 
Germany respecting the retrocession of two 
colonies to the latter to buy her neutrality in the 
event of war between England and Italy. Absit 
omen! 
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Warning from France 


By David Learmonth 


one of the largest starting price firms in 

England and I took the opportunity to ask 
him his opinion of the present state of racing in 
France. 

As anyone who has studied the newspapers 
recently will have learnt, it is being freely said that 
French racing is being killed by excessive taxation. 
| was a little doubtful myself whether taxation was 
the whole cause, and what my informant told me 
confirmed the opinion I had formed. 


A great deal of the responsibility for reduced 
attendances on French racecourses must be 
attributed to the over development of facilities for 
betting at home, as well as to the greed of the 
pari-mutuel authorities, which is the same thing as 
saying the Government, because the Government 
takes a rake off the proceeds. 


When the pari-mutuel first started, one had to 
go to the races in order to bet. Then offices were 
installed in parts of Paris and in various cities, 
most, if not all of which were in cafés, where bets 
could be made. This was all very well so long as 
the number of them was kept fairly small; but 
recently this number has been increased to such an 
extent that the average Frenchman, who at the 
bottom of his heart only went racing in order to 


have a gamble, no longer bothers to go racing at 
all. 


I WAS talking a few days ago to the founder of 


Less Prize Money 


The result is that attendances have fallen, which 
means less prize money, and has led to a rush of 
owners eager to get out of French racing as quickly 
as possible and to try their fortunes in England. 
A wave of avarice, which led to the percentage 
deducted from pools being increased, has 
aggravated this situation, because there is less to 
be shared out among the racecourses to subsidise 
stake money. 


Now this state of affairs must cause anybody who 
is interested in the welfare of English racing to 
think deeply. The first thing that strikes one is 
what a good thing it is there is ‘‘ one law for the 
tich and another for the poor ’’ and that street 
betting is prohibited. We know that it goes on 
just the same; but betting at home is not being 
made too easy, as it has been in France. It is 
common property, of course, that credit betting at 
starting price is legal; but any bookmaker who is 
not a crook himself wants to know something about 
the resources of clients with whom he bets on 
credit, and will not do business with the type who, 
at present, bet on the street. Remember the adage 
of a famous financier, ‘‘ Give me a rogue with 
money every time in preference to an honest man 
without any.”’ At least, in the case of the rogue, 
one has something to shoot at. 


Now the people whose credit is good enough to 
bet on ‘‘ the nod ”’ are well enough off to go at 
least occasionally to race meetings; moreover they 
do go with reasonable frequency, some, of course, 
more than others. Those who bet on the streets, 
it must be admitted, are not potential frequent race- 
goers; but there is another class who would not 
dream of having anything to do with street betting, 
in fact would not know where to find a street book- 
maker, who have never bothered to open a credit 
account, and yet feel like an occasional flutter, 
which they have on the racecourse. These must be 
distinguished from genuine horse lovers, who go 
racing whenever they can afford it and may not 
have a bet at all. 


This intermediate class is rather like the floating 
vote at an election. The slightest thing will turn 
it one way or the other. If this premise be 
accepted, it seems logical to assume that, if the 
activities of the Totalisator are pushed further 
afield in England, so as to permit ready money 
betting in provincial towns and villages and in 
numerous parts of big cities, the same thing will 
happen as has happened in France. 


Killing the Goose 


I think there is a genuine danger here, as the 
board which controls the totalisator, wishing to 
justify itself by earning a yearly surplus which will 
enable it to make a real contribution to racing, is, 
not unnaturally, disposed to seek such powers. If 
they are granted it seems very likely that the only 
effect will be to kill the goose. 


I have never really held much brief for away 
betting, so far as the man in the street is concerned. 
In the first place I regard it as the most vicious 
form of gambling, being not merely something to 
make the race more exciting, but a sordid attempt 
to get something for nothing. Also, it savours 
very much of that form of plagiarism which is so 
rife to-day in which a so-called musician murders a 
theme by Beethoven or Handel and serves it up as 
the latest dance tune. In other words why should 
a man set up an office in London to take bets on 
races towards which he pays nothing, at the same 
time depriving those who take the risk of a part 
of their public? 


I do think that starting price bookmakers should 
pay for a licence according to their annual 
turnover and that the proceeds tax should 
be divided among racecourse executives with the 
proviso that it is used for increasing the stakes or 
handed over to the Jockey Club and National Hunt 
Committee to be used for the improvement of 
racing. After all, course bookmakers have to pay 
entrance money on a fairly heavy scale, so why 
should the starting price bookies pay nothing to- 
wards the sport? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Premier Wants Peace !! 


DEAR MADAM,— 

Will you permit me to congratulate you on your admir- 
able leaflet ‘‘ The Serpent in Eden,’ with which I cor- 
dially agree? 


I recently pointed out in the ‘‘ Gold Mining Record ” 
that Mr. Baldwin’s utterance ‘‘ Peace is not only the first 
interest of the British people; it is the object to which 
all their hopes and efforts are directed,’”? must be taken 
cum grano salis. 


Is this why he has alienated our old ally Japan, and is 
doing his best to make an enemy of our erstwhile good 
friend Italy? Is this why he has given a free hand to 
the subversive elements in India and supported a Vice- 
roy who broke the heart of ‘‘Ranji,’’ our most loyal friend 
in that country? Is this why he has smashed British 
prestige throughout the world by reducing the strength 
of our fleet by 40 per cent., while the United States have 
increased their naval strength by 1380 per cent., Italy by 
96 per cent., and Japan by 95 per cent. ? 


Is this why he sends Mr. Antinous-Eden to Geneva to 
chuin up with the representative of the Soviet assassins, 
Litvinoff ? 

Mr. Baldwin is an even more dangerous factor in 
British politics than even that Grand Old Humbug Mr. 
Gladstone. We shall never have a pro-British policy so 
long as he is in power. 

W. A. WILLS. 
Broad Strect Avenue, E.C.2. 


God Save England 


SIR,—I do agree with Lady Houston, D.B.E., the 
writer of an article in your last week’s Saturday 
Review, under the caption of ‘‘ God Save England.” 
Certainly the British Empire is one third of the whole 
world and the immense portion of it is British through 
and through. 


Being a British subject, I am a real sympathiser with 
England and, therefore, I would like to support all views 
vindicated in her impressive short article with sound 
reasonings. It goes without saying that Russia can 
never be a friend and ally of England and it is quite 
obvious from the facts and figures well proved in the two 
articles (one by Meriel Buchanan and another by Lady 
Houston) that Russia, having her underhand policy in 
view, might work successfully to achieve her own 
ends after Sanctions are carried out; overthrowing the 
British Monarchy which is wholeheartedly loved through- 
out the countries where it rules. 


The two articles I read with keen interest in the 
Saturday Review of the 28rd November, 1935, on ‘‘ God 
Save England ’”’ and on “‘ £20,000,000 for an Enemy— 
Sanctions for a Friend,’’ were rea'ly of great significance. 
In short, I should say that Englishmen should gladly pay 
heed to what these two ladies say with their pens, 
entirely in the interests of Britain and its great Empire 
over the greater portion of this universe. 

I join with Lady Houston in her solemn prayer, ‘‘ God 
Save England.” 


N. K. BAINDAIL. 
C/o. Wilton Hotel, Victoria, S.W.1. 


SIR,—I shall be obliged if you will be good enough to 
send me 20 copies of Lady Houston’s splendid ‘‘ God Save 
England ”? which is issued as an inset to this week’s 
Review. If you will kindly notify me cost of these I will 
send remittance for saine. 

E. JAMES. 
12, Hawthorn Road, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


SIR,—I have just read the leaflet enclosed with this 
week’s Saturday Review, headed ‘“‘ God Save England ”’ 


by Lady Houston, and I think it is excellent in e 

way—it hits the nail right on the head. It should, | 
think, be brought to the notice of every intelligent person 
in this country and I should like to do my bit towards 
this end. Could you therefore let me have a supply of 
(say) 50, or 100 or even 200 copies in order that I ma 
distribute them, and give copies to others to distribute. 


B. J. WELLs. 
26, Annandale Avenue, 
Bognor Regis. 


What it Means to be a Patriot 


My Lapy,— 

In our local library I have just been reading the cur- 
rent issue of the Saturday Review, and I could not help 
but notice how keen and justly proud you appear to be, 
to underline your name with the word ‘‘ patriot.” 


Such keenness makes me feel that you sympathise with 
genuine patriots in even the humblest walks of life. I, 
being one of them, have found out to my sorrow that 
being a patriot, is detrimental to an Englishman’s 
chances of success, here in England, or to be more 
accurate, here in the City of Manchester. 


In my efforts to quote my reasons for claiming the title 
patriot, also how I find it detrimental to be a patriot, I 
am only quoting what many others like myself are think- 
ing to-day. To my way of thinking, service to one’s 
country, when the cry “ country ” first goes out, is ample 
reason to stamp a person as a patriot. 


I was the youngest of five brothers, who served during 
the late war. My brothers enlisted 1914, I in 1915, when 
I was 15% years of age. At the age of 20, in 1920, I came 
home. 


Again to my way of thinking, people who serve 
industry well in times of peace, be they rich or poor, can 
claim the title patriot. 


In 1920 I started work on the railway, and in 1932 was 
‘‘ sacked ;”? redundant, the works closing down. Since 
then I, a patriot, have just counted as one unemployed 
labourer, with a wife and two children, and here is what 
I, a lover of my country, see in my own little way hap- 
pening to such as me, day alter day, in my search for 
work. 


I can see men of every colour, and of every nationality, 
doing the work I seek. Mick, Paddy, etc., right over 
from the ‘“‘ Free State’ (and if England ever had an 
enemy, it is the Free State), getting letters of introduc- 
tion from the local Priest, for jobs on the corporation, or 
any other local place, where R.C.’s hold jobs of influence, 
and, were I a Jew, I could be given work to-morrow. 


I know my spelling, etc., may be bad, I do not apolo- 
gise for that, but I do hope I have with this effort con- 
veyed my meaning to you. Who and where, can the 
rage patriotic Englishman turn to; the alien element in 

is midst is pointing anywhere except England. The 
Government do not seem to care where he goes. May I 
appeal to you to help the country focus an eye on a body 
of men who still would answer the call ‘‘ country first.” 
Believe me, we are worth it, and who knows how soon 
our worth will be known. 


H. GREGORY. 
19, Goodier Sircet, Newton Heath, 
Manchester, 10. 


[We print this poignant letter without amendment. 
The employment of Irish Free State citizens when our 
own men are out of work is a National scandal. It is 
unfortunately as bad in London as in Manchester.] 
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Legal Shuffle 


SIR,—There is a mistake in Mr. Woolf’s article, in 
which he says that ‘‘ Sir Ernest Slesser stepped straight 
from the position of Solicitor-General to that of a Lord 
Justice of Appeal.” 


Sir Henry Slesser was not Solicitor-General when he 
was appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal. 


The circumstances were as follows. Sir Patrick Hastings 
was Attorney General to the first Socialist Govern- 
ment in 1923. Sir Henry Slesser was made 
Solicitor-General, although not in Parliament, having 
been defeated in the 1923 General Election. Like Felix 
the cat, unable to find a seat, he kept on walking. Sir 
Henry Slesser was returned in the 1929 General Election, 
and as Sir Patrick Hastings had retired from politics, in 
the usual course would have become Attorney General. 
Instead, however, he was appointed a Justice of Appeal, 
a position previously filled by promoting judges of the 
High Court. Sir Henry Slesser was appointed Attorney 
General. 


RICHARD GLOVER. 
4, Carleton Road, 
Tufnell Park, N. 


George Brandes 


SIR,—The Royal Library of Copenhagen and the Society 
of Danish Language and Literature are at present collec- 
ting letters from the late Professor Dr. George Brandes 
(author of ‘‘ Shakespeare : a Critical Study,” “‘ Disraeli,’”’ 
“ Voltaire,’’ ‘‘ Nietzsche,’? ‘‘ Michelangelo,’ ‘‘ Poland,’ 
etc.) to his European and American correspondents, in 
order to establish a collection of letters from George 
Brandes to supplement the many letters to him already 
existing in the Brandes Collection in the Royal Library. 


I have undertaken to help in procuring Brandes’s letters 
to his British correspondents so that such letters may be 
incorporated into the Brandes Collection at the Royal 
Library and preserved there in future as evidence of the 
literary relations between England and Denmark during 
the later part of the XIXth and the beginning of the 
XXth Centuries. 


Should the owners not wish to present them to the 
Danish Royal Library, the loan of the letters for the pur- 
pose of having them photographically copied would be 
gratefully appreciated. 


I undertake to insure the letters while in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Library and of myself, and in transit, 
and they will be treated with every care. 


_In due course, the most important letters will be pub- 
lished in a work comprising eight volumes. 


The Royal Library have asked me to express their best 
thanks in anticipation to the owners of the letters and beg 
them to communicate with the undersigned. 


C. A. BANG. 
Prestwood, Bucks. 


Folly on Folly 


SIR,—Let us hope that the diminished voting for the 
Government may be accepted by it as a warning not to 
trample on its regular supporters as it has done, for the 
slender chance of catching sentimental faddists and the 
infinitesimal chance of catching voters who are out for 
prey. My own constituency returns a popular man with 
17,000 votes instead of 24,000. 


British policy abroad has been a string of blunders. It 
has given up India; it has fraternised with Russian 
Bolshevism, without getting any satisfaction for our 
claims; it has antagonised Japan, and it has made an 
enemy of Italy. There is but one more folly that it can 
commit—to quarrel with the French. 

W. H. ApDAms. 

Canterbury. 
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WHEN parents begin thinking of 
Christmas gifts for their 
children, their first thoughts usually 
turn to books. Here are some books 
from which to make a selection :— 
Annuals 
The ‘‘ Boy’s Own,”’ which has now 
attained its fifty-seventh number 
(Religious Tract Society, 12/6), goes 
from strength to strength, its serial 
and other stories, its articles, sport- 


ing hints, nature notes, jokes pages 
and illustrations all enhancing the 
very high reputation this ‘annual 
enjoys. 

‘“Chums ” (Amalgamated Press, 
8/6) is another immense favourite 
with older boys. It has the weight 
and wealth of forty-three years of 
tradition and popularity behind it, 
and the new number, as regards con- 
tents and production is an excellent 
one. A special feature is a Silver 
Jubilee song set to music. 


Chatterbox (Chatterbox Com- 
pany, Simpkin Marshall publishers, 
in stiff binding 7/6 and in soft cover 
5/-) has this year been enlarged by 
sixty-four extra pages. An annual 
that will be prized. 

“The New Empire Annual ” 
(Religious Tract Society, 7/6) is now 
in its second year, and the new issue 
is even better than the previous one, 
being well-calculated by the nature 
of its stories and articles to stimulate 
the interest of young people in the 
affairs of the great Empire to which 
they belong. 

“The Girl’s Own Annual” 
(Religious Tract Society, 12/6) is in 
its fifty-sixth number and the latest 
issue challenges comparison with 
any of its predecessors in the 
splendid quality of its contents and 
general make-up. 


Schoolgirls?’ Own Annual ” 
(Amalgamated Press, 6/-) is another 
publication that can claim its hosts 


of enthusiastic readers and_ its 
present number is more than likely 
to maintain its popularity. 

“ Tuck’s Annual”? (Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, 8/6) is as good as ever 
and that is high praise. 

One would also commend four 
Annuals issned by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son :—‘* The Children’s Hour 
Annual” (edited by ‘‘ Uncle Mac” 
of the B.B.C., 3/6); ‘“‘Hutchinson’s 
Boys’ Annual” and ‘‘ Hutchinson’s 
Girl’s Annual ” (both 3/6, for ages 
ten to fourteen); ‘‘ Hutchinson’s 
Children’s Annual” (2/6)—for ages 
six to eight. 

-And two Annuals issued by 
Messrs. Blackie will bring enjoyment 
to the lucky children that get them 
—‘ Blackie’s Children’s Annual” 
(3/6, for ages five to nine), and 
“ Blackie’s Little Ones’ Annual ” 
(2/6, for five and under). 

Music and Nursery Rhymes 

Musical Box Annual” 
(Amalgamated Press, 5/-), with its 
nursery rhymes and ballads set to 
music, and its coloured illustrations 
of the lives of famous musicians 


OG 


should appeal strongly to music- 
loving children. 


Another Amalgamated Press publi- 
cation that should prove very 
popular is ‘“‘ The Nursery Rhyme 
Omnibus” (3/6)—a_ collection of 
over six hundred rhymes, copiously 
illustrated. 

Own Mother Goose” (by 
Carol McMillan Reid, Hutchinson, 
5/-) strikes a new and charming note 
in illustrating well-known nursery 
rhymes with photographs of children 
specially dressed for the parts to be 
played. 

Wonder and Invention 

‘*The Boy’s Book of Wonder and 
Invention’? (Amalgamated Press, 
6/-) deals with natural and mech- 
anical marvels of every kind, with a 
wealth of photographic and other 
illustration that is yet another 
marvel ! 


Another excellent scientific book 
is Messrs. Ward, Lock and (Co,’s 
‘The Wonder Book of Tell Me 
Why ” (one of a series of “ Wonder 
Books” in which this firm 


_ specialises, 3/6). 


As aviation is certainly one of the 
wonders of the age, this is an appro. 
priate heading under which to 
include ‘‘ The Boy’s Romance of 


Aviation,” by Captain A. O. Pollard, 


Jack and dill 
From “ Our Own Mother Goose” 


V.c., M.C., D.c.M.—for all budding 
airmen an absorbingly interesting 
book. 


Omnibus Volumes 

Messrs. Hutchinson include in 
their Century series of famous 
stories, two volumes for elder 
children—‘ A Century of Boys’ 
Stories” and “‘ A Century of Girls’ 
Stories,” each priced at 3/6 and each 
a veritable feast of good things. 


The same firm also publish twelve 
different volumes, each illustrated 
and priced at 3/6, in a “ Fifty-two” 
series. One can vouch for the merits 
of four of these volumes. These 
are :— “ Fifty-two Thrilling Stories 
for Boys,” ‘‘ Fifty-two Sports Stories 
for Girls,’ ‘‘ Fifty-two Stories for 
Children ”’ (for ages up to ten), and 
‘* Fifty-two Fairy Stories.” 


Fairy Tales and Fantasy 

One can thoroughly recommend for 
those who like to read or have read 
to them fairy stories and legends, 
Messrs. Cobden Sanderson’s exceed- 
ingly attractive edition of Hans 
Anderson (7/6, with illustrations by 
Rex Whistler), and ‘ Beyond the 
Blue Mountains ” by a Scandinavian 
writer, Ebba L. Hoffman (Hutchin- 
son, with coloured and black and 
white illustrations, 8/6). 

“The King of the Golden River,” 
by John Ruskin (Harrap, 5/-) is a 
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From * Chums” Annual 


classic tale, marvellously  illus- 
trated in colour and line by, that 
great artist, Arthur Rackham. 

The magic by which Mr. Gerald 
Bullitt rolls back the centuries and 
transforms a small pond into an 
ocean with an island with treasure 
hidden upon it makes “‘ The Happy 
Mariners’ (Dent, 5/-) delightfully 
thrilling and entertaining. 

Two Great Men 

No good Scout needs to be 
reminded of the greatness of the 
Chief Scout, Lord Baden Powell, and 
every good Scout will welcome the 
chance of reading the account which 
his Chief has just written of his trip 
round the world (‘‘ Scouting Round 
the World,’? Herbert Jenkins, 2/6, 
illustrated by pen and ink sketches 
by the author). 

Lawrence of Arabia is a name that 
will go down to history as the most 
romantic figure of the Great War and 
the story of his exploits specially 
written by R. H. Kiernan ‘‘ for boys 
of all ages ’’ (Harrap, 3/6), is a book 
that all young people should enjoy 
reading. 

Pirates of the Past and Future 

“Sinbad’s Book of Pirates’ (by 
Captain A. E. Dingle ‘* Sinbad,” 
Harrap, 5/-, illustrated) tells of all 
the most notorious pirates of history 
and also dips into the future with a 
fanciful story of what may be 
expected when and if the gentlemen 
of the Skull and Crossbones take to 
the air. 

Adventure and School Stories 

Here are some good adventure and 

other stories for boys and girls :— 


“The Mystery of C.2 Casemate,”’ 
by ‘‘ Sea-Wrack ” (Hutchinson, 3/6), 
and ‘“‘ The Terror of the Noiseless 
Sound,” by John F. C. Westerman 
(Ward, Lock and Co., 8/6), both real 
thrillers; ‘‘ The Call of the Sea,” by 
Percy F. Westerman (Blackie, 5/-)— 
exciting adventures of two cadets in 
the Mercantile Marine; ‘ Sandy,” by 
I. A. Shead (Hutchinson, 8/6)—story 
of an Australian boy who ran away 


from home and made good as a 
journalist. 

‘When the Vikings Came,” by 
S. Walkey (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 3/6)—an_ exciting tale; 
‘* Keeper of the Wolves,’? by Norma 
B. Mansfield (Hutchinson, 3/6) — 
story of the Totem Pole Race of 
Alaska. 

“Garran the Hunter” and 
“Garram the Chief,” both by 
Herbert Best and illustrated by 
Erick Berry (Lane the Bodley Head, 
5/- each)—Two fine stories, the 
second a sequel to the first, of an 
African boy’s prowess as a hunter 
and his subsequent saving of his 
tribe from the dangers that threaten 
them. 

Lord Goes Wayfaring,’ by 
Moyra Charlton (with six illustra- 
tions and frontispiece in colour by 
Frank Grey, Methuen, 5/-)—The 
fifth book by an author who is now 
only seventeen; a slight, but charm- 
ing tale of Charles II’s reign; “ Anna 
of the Tenterford,” by Bessie 
Marchant (illustrated by F. E. Hiley, 


GORY JAKE BLACKHEART 


From Gerald Bullitt’s 
“The Happy Mariners ” (Dent) 


Blackie, 5/-)—Concerns the troubles 
successfully overcome by a young 
girl in keeping her home together; 
“Two on Their Own,” by E. M. 
Foubert (illustrated by -K. Duke, 
Hutchinson, 3/6)—Adventures of two 
sisters who come up to London to 
attend a College course and.take a 
flat in Town; ‘‘ The Island Camp,” 
by Margaret Middleton (illustrated 
by H. L. Bacon, Blackie, 3/6)—What 
befell the inmates of a Guide Camp 
mysteriously spied upon. 

“Clown of the School,” by Con- 
stance Mackness (illustrated by 
Norman Sntcliffe, Ward, Lock, 2/6) 
and ‘‘ The School of the Turrets,” by 
Angela Brazil (illustrated by F. E. 
Hiley, 8/6). 

Amusing Books of Verse 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 


FOR CHILDREN... 


bourne have two amusing books of 
verse (3/6 each) :—‘‘ Zoo Guy’d,” by 
the author of “ Lyric of a Little 
Dog,”’ illustrated by L. R. Brightwell 
and ‘‘ The Seventh Danghter,” by 
‘‘Euphan,” illustrated by Ernest 
Shephard. 


Nine to Thirteen 

‘Children Alone,” by Elizabeth 
Sprigge (Heinemann, 7/6)—Amus- 
ing story of how six children “ ran ” 
their holiday home in the absence of 
their elders. 

“Very Clever James,” by E. M. 
Channon (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 3/6) — Entertaining story of 
what happened to a selfish boy. 

A true and delightful story of an 
adventurous voyage told by Lis 
Anderson, a girl of twelve, is ‘‘ Lis 
Sails the Atlantic” (illustrated, 
Routledge, 6/-). 

“Hedgerow Tales,” by Enid 
Blyton (illustrated by. Vere Temple, 
Methuen, 5/-)—Exquisite simple 
tales of the small creatures that 
haunt the country hedgerow. 

‘* Aboard the Bulger,” by Ann 
Scott Moncrieff (illustrated by C. L. 
Davidson, Methuen, 5 /-)—Five 
children, running away from an 
Orphan Home, find unusual adven- 
ture on board an unusual tramp 
steamer; a tale full of humour and 
excitement. 

Mimpsy Rhys is a child of thirteen, 
and her ‘‘ Mr. Hermit Crab ”’ (illus- 
trated by Helen Sewell, Heinemann, 
7/6) is a delightful tale intended for 
children, but one which their elders 
will also enjoy. 

Wandering Whipsnaders,” 
by George Wright (Hutchinson, 5/-) 
tells of a caravaning holiday. 

“Dowsha : the Story of a Donkey,” 
by Frediswid Sturges (illustrated by 
K. F. Barker, A. and C. Black, 5/-) 
—A story that will please all animal 
lovers; ‘‘ The Turf-cutter’s Donkey 
Goes Visiting,’ by Patricia Lynch 
(illustrated by George Altendorf, 
Dent, 5/-)—More about Seamus, 
Eileen and Long Ears who charmed 
us before in ‘“ The Turf-cutter’s 
Donkey ”; ‘‘ Seeing the Empire,’ 


From “ Garram the Hunter" (Lane) 
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by Violet M. Methley (illustrated in 
colour by C. E. Brock, Raphael Tuck, 
2/6)—A brother and sister tour over 
the greater part of the Empire and 
have many exciting experiences ; 
“Bush Ragamuffins,” by Elizabeth 
Marc (illustrated by H. Radcliffe 
Wilson, Methuen, 5/-)—An_ enter- 
taining story of Australian Bush life. 


Children Under Nine 

Messts. Lane the Bodley Head’s 
“ Bedtime Story Books” (2/- each) 
—‘ Billy Mink,” Longlegs the 
Heron,” ‘ Little Joe Otter” and 
“Jerry Muskrat at Home” (all by 
Thornton W. Burgess)—are charm- 
ing tales, charmingly illustrated. 

‘Peter Puppy at Play,” by C. B. 
Poultney (illustrated by Will Farrow, 
Methuen, 2/6)—Stories which have 
already delighted children in the 
columns of the Daily Sketch. 

“Mary Plain in Town,” by 
Gwynedd Rae (illustrated by Irene 
Williamson, Cobden Sanderson, 3/6) 
—Mary Plain is “a real bear, but a 
very special kind of bear” so, of 


From “ The Wanderings of Mumfie ” 


From “ The Adventures of Mr. Horace 
Hedgehog 


course, she very 
adventures ! 

“Wanderings of Mumfie,” by 
Katharine Tozer (illustrated, John 
Murray, 5/-)—Featuring, as the 
films say, a very attractive baby ele- 
phant; with arrresting illustrations. 
Under Six 

‘‘Babar’s Travels,’? by Jean de 
Brunhoff (sumptuously illustrated in 
colour, Methuen, 7/6)—A sheer joy 
to children—and their parents. 

From Messrs. Harrap, five little 
books that are truly fascinating— 
Milly-Molly-Mandy Stories (told 
and drawn by Joyce Lankester 
Brisley, 2/6); ‘“‘ Gingerbread Jane ”’ 
by H. Waddingham Seers, 2/6; 
‘* Adventures of a Teddy Bear,”’ by 


special 


Mrs. H. C. Craddock, 9/6. 
“‘Ameliaranne at the Circus (1 
and ‘‘ Ameliaranne at the Seaside » 
(2/-), by Margaret Gilmour, pictures 
by Susan Beatrice Pearse. 

“The Story About Ping,” by 
Marjorie Flack (illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese, Lane, 2/6)—Fine and strix. 
ing illustrations to a pleasing story 
of a Peking duckling. fi 

“The Adventures of Mr. Horace 
Hedgehog,” by Patricia B. Ardley 
(illustrated by E. C. Ardley, Collins 
5/-)—Pictures and tale alike alluring. 


For the Youngest Children 

Dean’s ‘‘ washable, indestructible 
and hygienic ” Rag Books are justly 
famous and may be obtained in 
various sizes and at varying prices 
from 6d. upwards. They are a boon 
and a delight to the nursery. 

‘““The Untidy Gnome,” by Stella 
Gibbons (illustrated by William 
Townsend, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 7/6). 


From “ Adventures of a Teddy Bear” 
(Harrap) 


The Better the Cocktail 


BOOTHS 


DRY GIN 


the Only “Matured Gin 
SUPREME FOR 200 YEARS 
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The “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 


__ LICENSED 
"A BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
A Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 


Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2._Pens., 3 gns. 


Lun., 2s. 6d. Din., 3s. 6d. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 
VIEMORE, _Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 


Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
gus. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s' Head 

Market Square. Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. W.E., £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec. +» 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting fishing. 


Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., sie. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, colt, bathing. 


WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 


Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. = 


Berkshire.—Station 
7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 

Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 


day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


Hotel. Bed. 2. Pens., 

gns., W.E., 2 gns. 'B/6; Din., 
golf, fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Pens., fr. 


ed., 60. 
5 ens. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, me 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 


W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 mi an: 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, rs Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to’ Mon. Brkfst.), “Golf. 


ec ec., 1. ens., 5 to 6 " 
Golf, fishing, seu bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
Soakes, Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 


F. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 
wis 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. -. from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., 9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 3} 
ens. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns., W.E., 12/6 
t day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. ; 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6095. 


Cambs. —The Lamb Hotel.  Bed., 


: 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/- 
Lun., 5/-. Boating. 


ZVALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 

House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 46; 

Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf. 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


YLASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 6 

Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., Din., 

Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gns.; 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- og 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. Geit, tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E.. 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 8 gns. to gna. & Gverlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with Many 


with private bathrooms. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High 
-» 60; Rec., Pens., 4 
or day. Tennis, golf, 


athing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., g/. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 
5 gns.; 6 gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


” IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe ae 
*Phone: Dalmalliy 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. ng 

golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gestens, 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, am Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from 34 gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL. 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. mins, Leicester Sq. Tube. 
950 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Le aa Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 00. Pens.. 
from 4} gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/6. 


Morayshire. — Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W. 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fish- 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

gns. W.E., 26/-. "Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
6. Golf, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. — Chichester 
\ Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. "Sething. 


te re ree ed., 
Rec. P 2 W.E. 36/-. Golf, 
fishing, bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed.. 44: 
Tec., 3; Pens., from 5 ens. W.E.. from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


N"Galiow STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 
Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
funder bowling, tennis. 
ITON, Nr. _ Ventnor, 1.0.W.—Niton- 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4. 
Pens., from 5 gns. E., from £2 5/-. 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


—The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens W.E., £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, ar; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. ee Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7. b.. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf. tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gens. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun. 2/6; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, horse- riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
tenn £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
nnis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, aus 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. 28; 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6: 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric fe. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Talbot etd. Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. éolf, *tporderminster. 


Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
we. 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVES HALL Hotel, 
Bed., 56; Rec. Din., 6/- ‘Golf, bowls, 
swimming, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

wae inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer 

dale Hotel. Bed., Rec., 7; Pens.. 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, =e to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 

Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16: 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-. Din., 
3/6. Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., 
golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
S Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. - Bed.. 
14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.. 
double, 14s. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 
S Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 
Pens., £3 10/-. W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing, 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon — Beach Hotel, 
“R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
, inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Pg: —Royal Hop Pole 
y Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2._ Pens. from 
5 to 6} gns. Winter. 8 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


a COURT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

; Rec., 6; 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 

gns. “W.E., 45/-.. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, 


A d., Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. 

T un., 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 
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IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens.. 
£4 15/6. W.E., £1 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, §/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hote]l Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering. 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. ee from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, i} miles. Tennis. 


wy DERMERE.—Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.K. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Revel Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., 3 8/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Ppp 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day. 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. poe prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The ‘Balconies Pri- 
vate Hotel Downs view.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — age Olde 
Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens. 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6: 
1 15/-. Lun., 3/-.; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo 


pidge oe S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. “D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Pens. from 3 gns.; W.E., from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, ce Road 
Bed., 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat to Mon. 25/-. Tennis, os 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 

dale Ptisete Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Wim- 
Road. Bed., Rec Pens., 
gens.; W.E., 6 to daily. 

OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 


Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIVATE 
Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue. Bed., 13; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., from 28/-. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, skating, croquet. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

s. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf 4 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
vosting, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
Country House Hotel. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 5 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


EREFORD. — The a? Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 25/-.. Salmon ‘boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel. 
Wige Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 2} to 4} gns. 
W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. 
lounges. Dancing. Billiard. 


Hotel Pogmensde, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift, Ballroom. Pens.. 
3} to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 
693. Ever comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress, Mrs. 

Macdonald 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton Private 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; 

Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf half 
mile away. Tennis, ce croquet. 


Bed., Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
4} x Wy ie to 13/6 per day. 
Golf. billiards. 


57 & 60, High- 
4 field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Gait tennis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £38 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. 

Acharacle, Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Fens. gns.; W.E 10/-. 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
*Phone: Vic. 0867 and 

Bed., 200; Rec., 2. 8., 15s. D., 27s. 
a. 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON Hotel, Seuthempien 
near British Museum 
Roo Room, Bath and Table d’ Hote 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


ona Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. 
W.C.1. Near Euston and 
Stations. Accom 


Sea front. 
Five large 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 

, 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
ae. Social Club. Squash ‘rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1 Bed., 
Rec., 8. ens., 2} to 3} _— Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
.W. T.: Mus. 8196. Pens., 3 gens. 
Lun., ‘2/-; Tea, 1; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR Hotel, £2, Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W.2 ec., 7. Pens., 
from 3} 5 gns. double. 
Garden. illiards. 

NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2. 
Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 

ed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E.. 
from 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards, Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate 
Kensington, W.8._ Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE_ Hotel, 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11 Be 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. tg £2 12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE _ Hotel, Stanley 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road, 
’Phone: Park 1168. 30; Rec.,” 3" 

Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST H 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3 Tee & 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. fr, = 
Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolton 
Gardens, 8.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens., trom 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, §S. 
Row, W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400, Bed 
&. Pens., 4 gns.; ang 3/6; Din., 3/6. 


WOODHALL Motel, College K 
wich, 8.E.21. i4; 2. 
gns. Lun., 2/6; “Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. ‘ 


2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Private 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 9, 
Pens., 2 to 3 W.E., 25/-. Lun., 3/6; 
Tea, 1/6; Die, “t/6. Golf, riding, tennis, | 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. » Jesmond 906, 
Bed., 36; ’Rec., 8. Single frm. 7/6. Garden, 


THE oqpoaas Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
Pens., £2 12/6 W«.E., 
£1 7/6. Golf bowls, tennis, cricket, 
billiards. 


Or, .—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., | 


Pens., 3} s.; & 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel, Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera 
Hotel, St. Nicholas a 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/ ; W. E., gy 

Mon., from £1. Golf, Hose) 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-hole, 1/- per day 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E.. 12/- to 15/- per 
day. olf, 2 miles. ‘Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., ; Rec., 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
Bulls Cross. Rec., 1._ Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25, 
Rec., 3, Pens. 3} to 5} gns.; W.£., 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing , bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.— .. 30; Rec., 3._ Pens., 3 gus. 
, 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2 
3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 9/- ‘day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, ay of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hoiel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 

Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
w, London, W.C.1. 


MAzE MONEY Writing Tiny_ Senti- 
ments (short Greeting Card Verses). 
Highest paid literary work. 56 English and 
American bu aoe Service, 1, Glen- 
side, Plymout: 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Farce of the Cabinet 
Shuffle 


«THE most sordid shuffle in 

history ’’ is the widespread 
opinion in our Dominions and 
Colonies of Mr. Baldwin’s latest 
effort at Cabinet-making. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, a man 
of no proven ability gets Mr. J. H. 
Thomas’s £5,000 a year job of 
Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs—apparently as a reward for 
making a hash of things at the 
Colonial Office. 

Mr. Thomas, uncouth jester and 
pantomime diplomat, slips into Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald’s £5,000 a year 
job as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, apparently because the 
Dominions were getting distinctly 
fed up with his plough-boy wit and 
lack of constructive ability. 

With the return of a strong Con- 
servative Government there is no 
doubt that our overseas possessions 
were hoping against hope for a Con- 
setvative policy in the departments 
affecting them. 

Instead, although 887 Conservatives 
were elected, with a sweeping 
majority of over 250 in the House, a 
34-year-old Socialist who has been 
turned down. by his own constituents 
is put in charge of the Dominions 
Office and a Socialist whose party is 
represented by a meagre eight seats 
in the House switches over to the 
Colonial Office. 

A gasp of amazement went through 
the great Conservative, Imperialist, 
British Empire when the news 
became known. 

Had either man been brilliant, 
his selection might have been 
tolerated, but the fact that two 
second-raters have been juggled into 
Empire Offices for some obscure 
party motive, domestic to West- 
minster, rankles with the Dominions 
and Colonies. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas made a hash of 
the Irish affair. Southern Ireland 
has been lost to the Empire, thanks 
to an ex-engine driver letting off 
steam at the wrong moment. The 
Irish are admittedly queer folk to 
handle, but an able Statesman could 
have saved the situation. Mr. 
Thomas did not. 

As it is, more storm clouds are 
gathering o’er Erin, and to deal with 
them we will presumably have Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, whose unsuc- 
cessful handling of the question of 
closer union between the East African 
dependencies—practically his last job 
as Colonial Office chief—is still the 
talk of the people of the vast areas 
concerned. 

The whole situation is amazing. 
At the very moment when every 
effort should be made to knit the 
Empire together, two members of a 
creed which puts internationalism 
before Empire are in the key posts ! 


The Pacific Airway 
From an Australian Correspondent 


OW that the New Zealand 
Government has signed an agree- 
ment with Pan-American Airways 
for a service between Auckland and 
San Francisco, to commence next 
year, it is clear that British commer- 
cial aviation can enter this field only 
as a late comer. 

The crossing of the North Pacific 
has been recognised as an American 
aerial ‘‘ sphere of influence’’. 

But as the southerly service which 
the Pan-American company is to 
inaugurate provides a link between 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
it seems that the United States has 
gone ahead faster than Britain in the 
production of long-range marine air- 
craft and in developing the routes 
which they are to serve. 

It is true that Britain is pre-occu- 
pied with the development and 
acceleration of existing Empire ser- 
vices which may long remain of 
greater practical value than the com- 
mercial crossing of the Pacific. 

It is true that New Zealand, in 
response to British representations, 
has made provision in her contract 
with Pan-American Airways for can- 
cellation in the improbable event of 
facilities for the British use of 
American ports and islands in the 
Pacific being denied to any late 
Imperial undertaking in that zone. 


New Zealand, which may more com- 
fortably be relied upon than any 
other Dominion to safeguard even 
hypothetical British undertakings, 
has, in consultation with London—and 
with Washington through London— 
left the Pacific still open to Imperial 
air enterprise. 

Even those British quarters which 
showed a little concern that New 
Zealand should be willing to take 
advantage of an American proposal 
which will cost her nothing and will 
provide valuable acceleration for her 
mails appreciate her special position 
as the most isolated Dominion. 

When a British trans-Pacific ser- 
vice is offered to New Zealand, it will 
not be without financial liability. 

What is more important in these 
days of speed is that a British airline 
covering the route from Canada to 
New Zealand, and on to Sydney, is 
not likely to operate before 1938. 

These developments will be followed 
closely in Australia. For, with the 
stretch from the Californian coast to 
New Zealand spanned, there remains 
only the crossing of the 1,200 miles of 
the Tasman Sea to link up Australia. 

Australians, bearing in mind that 
it was Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith 
who made the first—and only— 
crossings of the Pacific between 
Queensland and California, and the 
first flight between Sydney and New 
Zealand, may be surprised that 
Britain should so calmly concede the 


United States two years’ start on the 
Pacific airway. 

It would be well for the Air Minis- 
try and British aircraft constructors 
to bear in mind the important effect 
—in psychology alone—of this latest 
American undertaking upon the 
important Australian market. 


It would be well not to bank too 
heavily upon a sentiment with which 
American enterprise already is a keen 
competitor. 


Inter-Empire Trade 


POSSIBILITIES of reciprocal trade 

between Australia and Rhodesia 
are being investigated by Mr. A. E. 
Heath, the official representative in 
London of the Government of New 
South Wales. 

Mr. Heath is confident something 
can be done. Interviewed in the 
Colony, he stated: ‘‘I think there 
should be room for the importation of 
tobacco into Australia. Asbestos we 
are pretty well provided with, and I 
notice you are fairly heavy importers 
of canned and dried fruit, jam, flour 
and wheat. I intend to take up the 
matter with my Government when I 
return to London to see if better 
mutual trade cannot be arranged. 
Southern Rhodesia has been a small 
but very good customer of ours. 
Australians generally are greater 
believers in Empire trade.” 

Mr. Heath, expressing his grati- 
fication for the welcome he had re- 
ceived in the Colony, particularly the 
help given by the Minister of 
Finance, warned Rhodesia to take a 
lesson from Australia and not to be 
too prodigal in the use, or misuse, of 
timber. He also stated he was re- 
turning to London with two particu- 
larly vivid impressions—the Victoria 
Falls and the blue blooms of the 
jacaranda trees in the streets and 
avenues of Salisbury. 


African 
Communications 
By G. Delap Stevenson. 


HITE Africa is becoming con- 
scious of itself as a continental 
unit. 

A Pan-African Postal Conference 
has just been held in Pretoria, which 
was very significant from this point 
of view. 

It was a conference of Southern 
Africa, that is, it included the 
Rhodesias, British East Africa, the 
Belgian Congo and Portuguese and 
French territories. 

Several South African Cabinet 
Ministers spoke to the conference, 
from time to time, and they all em- 
phasised the unity of white civilisa- 
tion in Africa, and showed it as set 
apart from the white civilisation of 
other continents. 

They spoke of the similarity of 
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conditions throughout Africa, and 
the difference between Africa and the 
rest of the world. 


It was an attitude which cut across 
the European nationalities of the dele- 
gates; it seemed almost as if a mild 
form of Munroe doctrine was being 
proposed. 


Apart from the solidarity of all 
Africa the conference was also signi- 
ficant from the point of view of pos- 
sible union between parts of British 
Africa. 

The Cape Argus hailed it as a step 
in that direction and compared co- 
operation in postal matters to the 
inter-action of the States’ railways 
which preceded the establishment of 
the present Union of South Africa. 

The rival ideas of a new British 
Dominion to the north, or the absorp- 
tion of the northern territories in the 
Union, are never dormant. 

The most recent action has been a 
suggestion by Northern Rhodesia 
settlers that they would work to join 
the Union if Southern Rhodesia was 
no longer anxious for them to go in 
with her. The Premier of Southern 
Rhodesia gave a_ very friendly, 
though cautious, answer. 

One point made at the Conference 
was that it was science which was 
making Africa possible for the white 
man, and that the question of com- 
munications was essentially a scien- 
tific one. 

When you consider what a com- 
paratively short time ago Living- 
stone was making his journeys into 
absolutely unknown country, and 
that the generation which opened up 
Africa is still alive, it is very wonder- 
ful that there should be such a thing 
as a Postal Conference in Africa at 
all. 


The first post in South Africa was 
actually established in the seven- 
teenth century. 


Ships used to leave letters under 
certain boulders at the Cape, and 
they were picked up and taken on by 
others going in the opposite 
direction. 

The inland post developed with 
native runners and postal pack don- 
keys, till animal transport reached 
its apotheosis with the mule drawn 
postal coach. 

A team of six or eight mules would 
be used, and with a well-organised 
system of relays a coach might travel 
over eighty miles in a day. 

To-day the post goes by railway, 
motor-bus and aeroplane, but in out- 
lying districts the runner and postal 
cart are still in use. 

It is now possible to telephone all 
over the Union and to the neighbour- 
ing territories and also to telephone 
to the Unitel Kingdom. ; 

There is a comptehensive internal 
airways system; air transport, like 
the railways, is owned by the 
Government, and the air routes 
extend to Portuguese East Africa and 
the Belgian Congo as well as the 
mandated territory of South-West 
Africa. 

It was not till 1911 that South 
Africa had a completely unified and 


centralised post. The Union with the 
Protectorates, South-West Africa, the 
Rhodesias and Mozambique have 
recently formed a postal group for 
minimum charges. 

Outside this were the special rates 
for the Empire, and then an outer 
ring still for the rest of the world. 

The effect of the Postal Conference 
has been to draw all Southern African 
territories closer together for co-oper- 


‘ation over postal matters. 


It has been successful in estab- 
lishing a sense of unity and has also 
levelled out certain specific differ- 
ences which were hindering easy 
communication. 


Castles in the Kalahari 
.By W. L. Speight. 


HE Kalahari is South Africa’s 

great desert country, and like 

all such abandoned places it has its 
secrets and its mysteries. 

One of the strangest sights in this 
desert is about 180 miles north of 
Upington, and it is a natural forma- 
tion of the rock that from a distance 
has all the appearance of a massive 
walled city or castle. 

This castle is on the Molopo River 
on what was many years ago the 
only known route through the desert. 
The river is now often dry, but when 
the Kalahari was a fertile region it 
was a mighty stream of water, and 
to-day the banks are at places 60 or 
70 feet high. 

At Witdraai, near the confluence of 
the Molopo and Kuruman rivers, the 
Cape Mounted Police used to main- 
tain a camp, and from there to the 
site of this natural fortress is about 
five days’ trek up the dried bed of 
the Molopo. 

It is a thirst trek, and it ends 
where the river widens into what at 
one time must have been a big circu- 
lar lake, and at that spot water is 
still to be found. On the far side of 
this one is astounded to see that 
the white walls of a fortress extend 
for hundreds of yards in either 
direction. 

It has all the appearance of an 
ancient fortress, and twenty years 
ago, when there were many rumours 
of Hottentot treasure-houses and 
forts in the mysterious centre of the 
Kalahari one was inclined at first 
sight to imagine that the fortress had 
at last been discovered. 

This natural fortress stretches 
across the opening between two hills, 
and at places its walls rise sheer 
from the banks of the river. It has 
side and flanking fortifications, 
battlements and flying buttresses, 
and is in every respect what would 
be expected of a fortress in this 
region. 

When one gets right up to it, it is. 
seen to be no more than smooth, 
water-worn white limestone cliffs 
chiseled by wind and water into the 
form it adopts to-day. 

But the resemblance is so good 
that it has been the subject of many 
a story and these cliffs are even 
to-day referred to as the fort. 

In another part of the Kalahari 


Farini is supposed to have found the 
remains of great abandoned cities 
but these cities have not since been 
discovered, and that in spite of 
numerous expeditions for that 
purpose. 

It is, of course, not impossible that 
large native towns did exist in the 
desert when it was well watered 
country, growing abundant crops 
and it is not impossible for such 
cities to be covered with scrub and 
jungle or even by the sea. 

Before the Great War the Germans 
in South-West Africa garrisoned a 
part of the Kalahari and the syr. 
rounding desert country, and to-day 
this great desert region is patrolled 
by the South African Police mounted 
on camels. 

The Kalahari is one of the few 
parts of Southern Africa where the 
veld can be seen alive with game. 
Gamsbok, considered by many the 
most beautiful of the large buck, 
run side by side with springbok by 
the thousand. There are hartebeeste 
and wildebeeste, and wild ostriches, 
which move in swift troops, making 
remarkable speed when the mood 
takes them. 

The Rhodesian and South African 
Governments have of late years 
taken more interest in the Kalahari, 
and in 1928 and 1929 mechanical 
transport expeditions have been sent 
to explore it. 

Part of the work of these expedi- 
tions was to discover the possibilities 
for driving a railway through the 
desert, and this necessitated an 
examination of the terrain, the levels 
and soils, and the water supply. 

There were strong expression in 
favour of a line through the desert 
to Gobabis, although it was not sug- 
gested how the water problem would 
be solved. 

Much more important than the 
question of power is that of the area 
the lin¢ would serve. 


Important Discovery 


of Wolframite 


DPEVELOPMENTS which may 

have important effects in the 
base-metal industry are occurring 
near the great Wankie Coal Mines in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Large discoveries of wolframite, 
from which tungstate of iron is 
produced, have been made. Tung- 
states are employed in the manu- 
facturing of armaments and steel. 
The strike is reported to be 25 miles 
long and very rich in yield. 

Recently notices calling for large 
quantities of mining material have 
been issued in Bulawayo. 

Private interests have an option 
which expires in December. _If it is 
exercised the establishment of a new 
branch of Rhodesian mining indus- 
try is indicated, for wolframite needs 
to be treated and concentrated on the 
property before being exported. 

If the new mine comes up to expec: 
tations it also means that the Empire 
will be less dependent on foreign 
sources for the supply of one more 
industrially important raw material. 
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MOTORING 
MOTORING 


An Essay on Ethics 
BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HAVE just received another long letter from 
I our old correspondent, Mr. Cooper. 


Mr. Cooper, you may remember, cannot see out 
of a modern car and, in consequence, is unable 
to drive at all. His letter is, no doubt, full of 
interesting points; I can deal, however, with only 
a few of them. 


Mr. Cooper is indignant because I ventured to 
criticise his suggestion in his last letter that 
governors should be fitted to all cars in order to 
preclude them from proceeding at more than thirty 
miles an hour. He points out that such an action 
would be perfectly practical, because lorries already 
possess governors. So do Rolls Royce’s. 


As for Mr. Belisha, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I write 
him letters asks Mr. Cooper. ‘‘ I know much 
more about motoring than he does.’’ Why not, 
indeed? I certainly hold no brief for Mr. Belisha’s 
secretaries. Let them work, I say. 


This modernism and talk of governors in our 
respected correspondent is all very well. What 
seems more important is to stop deaths on the roads 
and what the use of a thirty mile an hour governor 
in Wigan would be, Heaven knows. 


Secret of Safety 


The secret of less casualties is consideration for 
other people. In other words, one’s object in 
driving must be to ensure that one does not injure 
anyone else. ‘To give an example, last week I was 
driven to Newmarket in the very satisfactory time 
of one hour and-a-half between that town and the 
centre of London. We were travelling at seventy- 
five miles an hour for a great deal of the way, did 
a steady eighty along certain straight roads, and 
touched ninety on one or two occasions. The 
driver never drove dangerously, nor did he exceed 
the speed limit through built-up areas. When we 
went fast, no-one was in sight and there were 
no cross roads. If anyone were to be killed it 
would have been ourselves. It was a case of 


No game were ever yet worth a rap 
for a rational man to play; 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
could possibly find its way. 


It is when this is misinterpreted into believing 
that someone else may legitimately be injured that 
the motorist becomes a cad, and I hold no brief 
whatever for the man who endangers the lives of 
pedestrians and other road users. 


The present toll of the roads is, I admit, terrible; 
but I feel sure that the remedy lies in eliminating 


' the thoughtless driver and not in restrictions which 


would retard progress. I can see no reason for 
restricting speed when it is safe to drive fast. 


MY PRESCRIPTION 
FOR RHEUMATISM 


Dr. Gaertner relates his experience 


quilted brown fabric 
was the description given 
to me in 1925 by a colleague 
who had achieved some 
remarkable results with 
the Radicura Packs.” 


“As a medical 
specialising in 


man 
rheumatic 


ailments I was frequently 
discouraged at the 


slow 


progress made by my 
patients. All medicines I 
prescribed and_ various 


forms of electricity lacked 
continuity. I wanted some- 
thing which day and night 
would give an uninterrup- 
ted effect actually on the 
affected part. 

“The Radicura Packs are 
a specially prepared acti- 
vated fabric which emits 
deeply penetrating rays 
similar to those from an 
X-ray tube but the process 
is so controlled that the 
treatment is quite harmless 
and can be used at home in 
perfect safety by _ the 
patient. The radiant Radi- 
cura Packs seemed to be 
the logical procedure for 
stubborn rheumatic and 
arthritic conditions which 
are notoriously unyielding 
to ordinary measures. 
therefore began an exhaus- 
tive clinical trial, of which 
the following two results 
are typical :— 

Case 6. Mrs. H., aged 60, 
suffered years from rheu- 
matic pains in the back and 
shoulders. Diets and special 
treatments gave no results. 
I prescribed a No. 4 Radi- 
cura Pack and after a 
month there was a marked 
improvement, whilst after 2 
months a complete cessa- 
tion from pain. Five 
months later she was much 
better in general health and 
there has been no recur- 
rence of the trouble. 

Case 13. Mr. W., aged 45, 
suffered from poly-arthritis 
of the right knee. I pre- 
scribed a No. 6 Radicura 
kneepack with which he 


rsevered night and day 
or several weeks and be- 


came entirely free from 
ain. 
After further similar 


experiences I became con- 
vinced that Radicura was 
the ideal treatment for 
rheumatic conditions which 
cannot be cleared up in a 
few days, when the onset 
has been months or even 
years. My findings were 
accepted by colleagues, who 
like myself, had no hesita- 
tion in publishing their 
results in medical jour- 
nals for the benefit of the 
Profession. It is my con- 
sidered opinion, therefore, 
that in prescribing Radi- 
cura we have the means of 


combating all forms of 
Rheumatic and Arthritic 
conditions which have 


entirely failed to respond to 
orthodox measures.” 
(Signed) 
Arthur Gaertner, M.D. 


In 1935—After 10 years 
Radicura is proving consis- 
tently successful wherever 
it is employed. Those suf- 
fering from any Rheumatic 
or Arthritic complaint, in- 
eluding Sciatica, Neuritis, 
Lumbago, stiff or swollen 
joints, should immediately 
write for a descriptive 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Radicura 
and your Health” which 
gives every information 
about the Radicura Packs, 
details and prices of the 25 
shapes and sizes as well as 
the reports from Dr. 
Gaertner and other well- 
known physicians, such as 
Dr. Falta, Dr. Peter 
BRergell, Dr. Cahn, Dr. 
Arrom, etc., who have con- 
clusively proved the value 
of Radicura for Rheumatic 
troubles. 

Radicura is not a patent 
medicine, is different from 
anvthing you have tried 
before, but there is no fur- 
ther outlay after purchase. 

Radicura can be obtained 
from Boots the Chemists, 
or direct from the Manufac- 
turers: Radicura-Radiwoll, 
Ltd., 95, Fairview Place, 
London, 8.W.2, but the 
booklet and price-list 
should be first obtained so 
that the correct shape and 
size can be ordered. Use 
the coupon or telephone 
TULse Hill 5540. 


To Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
95, Fairview Place, 
London, S.W.2. 
Please send post-free your 
booklet. 


8S. African readers write 
Radicura Co., P.O.. Box 
1,851, Cape Town. 
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Sanctions Worry the City 


HE City has endeavoured to cast out all 
thoughts of the possibly unpleasant effects 
of the imposition of Sanctions and to build 

up a “‘bull”’’ account on the strength of the 
favourable Election results. But from the start the 
effort was doomed to achieve only that temporary 
success which attends all such attempts to expel 
nature with a pitchfork. Whether or not financial 
markets adopt an ostrich-like attitude of optimism, 
the fact remains that Sanctions are having a most 
unpleasant effect upon business and this effect is 
likely to become increasingly noticeable. 

The fact that they are, possibly, inconveniencing 
Italy even more than ourselves seems but poor con- 
solation for a complete suspension of dealings in 
the lira exchange, a possibility of the closing down 
of all houses dependent upon Anglo-Italian trade, 
and the permanent loss to Britain of one of her 
most valuable markets. 

What the City does realise to the full is the 
redundance of official action by the League of 
Nations, headed by Britain, when natural econo- 
mic Sanctions would automatically be brought 


into effect in accordance with Italy’s capacity to | 


pay. For some time past British traders have been 
at great difficulty to procure payment for ship- 
ments to Italy. This difficulty is a natural one and 
was recognised by Italy as such. One does not 
need Governmental action to prevent the sale of 
goods to a customer who cannot pay, but such 
official action can be, and has been, made a rally- 
ing-point against Britain in the Italian Press with 
the result that Italian buyers will never favour 
British goods in normal times if others are 
available. The City cannot understand, in other 
words, why a most difficult situation should have 
been unnecessarily aggravated to save the face of 
the League of Nations. 


Prosperity and Capital Reductions 


During times of returning prosperity following a 
period of depression it is inevitable that a number 
of companies should find it necessary to evolve 
schemes of capital reorganisation in order that 
over-valued assets may be written down heavily at 
one fell swoop and the company restored to a posi- 
tion in which it can resume dividend payments. 
But a rapid return to prosperous conditions may 
bring with it the possibility of much inequality in 
such capital schemes and now is the time for 
industrial preference shareholders to take care that 
their rights are duly observed. 

The practice is, nowadays, to make a big ‘‘cut”’ 
in the ordinary capital, scaling £1 shares down, 
say, to 5s., the preference shareholders being 
asked ‘‘ in return for this sacrifice ’’ to accept a 
lower rate of interest on their shares more in accor- 
dance with modern monetary conditions. Actually, 
the ordinary shareholders lose nothing in such a 


(By Our City Editor) 


case since the equity of the business is still undis. 
turbed and they are, in fact, gaining at the 
expense of the preference shareholders. The latter 
should see, if their rate of interest is to be scaled 
down, that they obtain some share in the equity in 
return, i.e. that they are given some ordinary 
shares in return for giving up some of their prior 
rights. ‘Then they may find themselves rather bet- 
ter off than before if the company’s revenue posi. 
tion improves rapidly, as is the case with a number 
of industrial concerns at the moment. 


Brewery Shares 


Those who, from the investment standpoint, put their 
trust in the slogan ‘‘ Beer is Best’? have no cause for 
complaint since Brewery earnings for the past year show 
a most satisfactory expansion and the shares have appre. 
ciated in price while the increased dividends have held 
the yield basis at just over 4 per cent. in most cases. To 
obtain a yiell of 5 per cent. is not possible in the Brewery 
list itself, except in the case of a few small concerns, but 
City of London Brewery and Investment 20 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred ordinary can be bought at 
80s. 6d. to return £4 19s. 6d. on the money, and an actual 
return of £5 7s. per cent. can be obtained on Booths Dis- 
tilleries at 28s. The company paid 7} per cent. last year 
and as earnings amounted to over 13 per cent., the 
dividend would appear to be likely to be amply covered 
in a normally prosperous year. Of the good 4 per cent. 
yields, Mitchells and Butlers look as attractive as any 
for the ordinary return at 97s., over 4% per cent. on the 
money, and there is also a maximum ordinary share on 
which the 7 yer cent. dividend was covered twenty times 
in the last accounts of this well-known Midland brewery. 
These shares stand at 82s. 6d., giving the steady income 
of £4 6s. 2d. per cent. 


E. W. Tarry Preference 


E. W. Tarry and Co.,. the South African manufactu- 
ters and merchants, are paying another half-year’s 
arrears of preference dividend, bringing the payments up 
to December 81st, 1932. The Company has made a fine 
recovery and on the basis of last year’s earnings, which 
amounted to 24} per cent. on the ordinary shares, it will 
not be long hefore the remaining arrears of preference 
dividend are cleared off and the way paved for the 
resumption of ordinary dividends. Nevertheless the 
preference shaies at 23s. appear cheap in comparison with 
the ordinary at 19s. 6d., for the preference carry about 
8s. 6d. gross of dividend. 


Big Electric Profits 


Crompton Parkinson, the electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, have pioduced an exceptional report for the 
past year, for profits have jumped up from £149,326 to 
£272,244, and after increasing the allowance for deprecia- 
tion by £11,000 the net profit is £112,000 higher. The 
dividend is again 12% per cent. for the year with a 
capital bonus of 7 yer cent. from reserves, as in the pre- 
vious year, but the directors now propose also to distri- 
bute a capital bonus of one new ordinary share for every 
share held. As the Ss. shares are priced at around 95s. 
(and have been over £5), this represents a very big sum 
to shareholders shonld they care to sell their ‘‘ rights.” 
But the Chairman of the Company is able to indicate the 
Board’s confidence that the present dividend and bonus 
rate can be maintained so that the present price of the 


shares, high though it appears, may eventually be 
justified, 
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BROADCASTING 


Fade-out Scandals 


T is sometimes difficult to make up one’s mind 
I whether to be furious with the B.B.C. or 
whether to treat it as one would an imbecile child. 
Some of its lapses are so utterly outrageous that 
they could only have been countenanced either by 
agreat knave or a great fool. Recently the B.B.C. 
dropped one of its heavier bricks by fading out an 
item twenty-four seconds before its legitimate con- 
clusion. A private apology was made to the ill- 
used artist, but no official explanation of the inci- 
dent was offered to the public. 


Shortly after this a Symphony Concert was 
allowed to over-run its allotted time by approxi- 
mately seven minutes. The B.B.C., as usual, had 
no statement to make. The climax was reached 
last Sunday when a very beautiful rendering of Te 
Deum by Vaughan Williams, presented by Sir 
Walford Davies, was abruptly truncated in order 
to make room for a Czech orchestra which was to 
perform some of the more trivial works of Dvorak ! 

That the B.B.C. should treat the Master of the 
King’s Musick with such scant courtesy is wonder 
enough, that it should fade out a Te Dewm in order 
to accommodate a piece of very ordinary concert 
music is past beiief. Yet it was so. 


The timing of programes is a matter about which 
the B.B.C. is becoming daily more careless and at 
the same time more high-banded. By an ingenious 
system of “‘ passing the buck ’’ nobody shoulders 
any responsibility for the frequent gaps or over- 
runs. The person who originally timed the pro- 
gramme blames the official who axed the perform- 
ance, and the individual who gave the order to 
‘*fade’’ blames the programme official for his 
mis-timing in the first instance. Both of them 
blame the artist for going quicker or slower in 
his actual broadcast than he did at rehearsal. 


Perfect Timing 


I have proved by experience and at no little cost 
to myself that it is perfectly possible to time a sixty- 
minute programme to within one minute and I 
know that fifteen or thirty minute items can be 
judged within a matter of a few seconds. I am 
also of the opinion that the announcer or other 
official on duty should be sufficiently conversant 
with the programme in course of performance to 
know whether, at the time the next item is due, 
the previous item is within a few seconds of its 
proper conclusion. 

That the B.B.C. does not share my views I am 
quite aware, but if I say that the B.B.C. is utterly 
unprincipled in its attitude towards the public, it 
must be understood that I am judging it by my 
own standards and not by those of the overpaid 
and underdone officials who batten on our licence 
money. 
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Whose 
hands 


The Christmas happiness of the poor lies in hands 
other than their own—in yours perhaps. If you 
are able to send £5 you will ensure Christmas 
happiness for ten poor families, by making it 
possible for the Church Army to send ten Christ- 
mas Parcels. It may be, however, that you can 
make Christmas a reality for but one such family, 
in which case your gift of 10/- will provide one 
parcel. But, whoever you are—will you not try 
to share your Christmas this year with those who 
find life very hard? 


Please ond your gift now to Preb. Contig, S -H., D.D., 
5, Bryanston Street, London, W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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CINEMA 


BELOW STAIRS 
BY MARK FORREST 


HE new picture at the London Pavilion, Come 
Out Of The Pantry, has nothing to do with 
that very amusing book, which was later drama- 
tised, whose title was Lord Richard in The Pantry. 
I only mention this because there is an impecunious 
sprig of the aristocracy, Lord Robert, and a pantry 
in the film, but there, unfortunately for the 
audience, though perhaps fortunately for the film 
company, all resemblance ends. It is a pity that 
it does so because Lord Richard In The Pantry 
was an amusing comedy which combined a certain 
amount of charm with what was then quite a novel 
situation; Come Out Of The Pantry has, I’m 
afraid, no charm, very little humour, and the situa- 
tion has been done to death. 


The action is swiftly transferred to New York 
and trouble has been taken to make the establishing 
shots establish the fact; but these are so good that 
one hoped for much better things when the film fin- 
ally got under way. Life below stairs, however, or 
for that matter above them, bears a curious resem- 
blance to life anywhere where a musical comedy is 
round the corner. The musical part of the comedy 
remains there; for Jack Buchanan, who plays the 
title rdle, goes to New York to sell his ancestors, 
loses the money when he deposits it in a bank that 
fails and becomes footman to his old butler, only 
sings a couple of songs and does one short dance. 


A Comedy Genius 


For the rest, there is our finest actor of comedy, 
Ronald Squire, playing a butler’s part yet again. 
This actor is blessed with one of the most expres- 
sive faces that can be seen upon the stage to-day, 
and it is the curse of the modern theatres that the 
audience is apt to be deprived of so intimate an art 
as his, by reason of the vast open spaces. The 
advantage which the cinema has over this state of 
affairs is obvious, but Mr. Raymond has not used 
‘it with anything like the effect that he should and, 
as the lines give this actor no chance to be more 
than mildly amusing, his value is wasted. Fay 
Wray makes an adequate heroine, but there are 
other competent artists, such as Kate Cutler and 
Maire O’Neill, who have too little to do. 


The picture is supported. by a new Mickey Mouse 
in which Pluto has a nightmare brought about by 
a lecture from his master upon his treatment of cats. 
After some horrible experiences at their hands he 
decides to turn over a new leaf. Mr. Disney still 
remains secure upon his pedestal. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981. 


AWARDED THE VOLPI CUP AT VENICE 1935 FOR THE 
WORLD'S BEST SCREEN PERFORMANCE 


Paula Wessely 


(of ‘‘Maskerade" fame) in 


“EPISODE” w 


THEATRE NOTES 


“Not for Children ” 
By Elmer Rice. 


Fortune Theatre 


OR a recent birthday present I was given g 
jigsaw puzzle. On the lid of the box ig 
which the pieces lay was the answer to the 

puzzle—‘*‘ The Queen Mary.’’ I therefore knew 
what was expected of me when I sought to make q 
finished whole of the jumble I turned out upon the 
table. 

Recently I was presented with a programme in 
the Fortune Theatre which informed me that I was 
to see ‘* Not For Children,’’ a comedy by Elmer 
Rice, and 1 was prepared for a series of scenes 
which would at the end have resolved itself into a 
comedy. But alas—as is so often the case with a 
jigsaw puzzle once it is let loose on the world— 
several very relevant pieces must have gone sadly 
astray ; for all 1 could discover was a good deal of 
not too coherent thought—interspersed with a few 
witty comments on the theatre, its actors, its play- 
wrights and its audiences—which might more sue 
cessfully have been presented to the world in the 
form of a novel. Even so a trilogy would hardly 
have been adequate. ] 

But it was worth while to see what really compe. 
tent artists can make of unusual, not to say almost 
incomprehensible, material, and Jack Minster and 
Martita Hunt are to be warmly congratulated on 
their work as, shall we say, compére and commeére 
respectively. That first-rate artist, Findlay Currie, 
more than justified his reputation; I know of nos 
one who could have carried off the part of Timothy 
Harris, actor-manager, playing actor and manager 
in this so-called play within a play, in so superba 
manner. ‘There were, too, some vignettes by 
George Cross and Phyllis Stanley that I wouldn’t 
have missed. But it seemed a waste of talent to 
present it in such a picture. 


‘** Murder Gang ” Embassy Theatre 
By George Munro and Basil Dean 


HEN two specialists decide to co-operate, the 
result of their labours should be at least 
satisfactory. In ‘“‘ Murder Gang ’’ we have the 
opportunity of seeing something that is more than 
satisfactory. George Munro knows his Fleet 
Street and Basil Dean his stage, so we have the 
best of both worlds before us. The story of Press 
men who “‘ cover ’’ murder cases and who resort to 
all manner of subterfuge in order to secure their 
‘‘copy.’’ The hero rebels at the sordidness of his 
task but his rebellion is, alas, useless. 

From a tremendous cast of really competent 
artists it is perhaps invidious to make distinctions 
beyond commenting on the fact that James Dale 
and Barbara Couper, as the crime reporter and the 
murderer’s wife respectively, added once again to 
their laurels. 

The production was well handled by John 


Fernald but I, personally, would like to see soum——m 


large a cast with so many changes of scenes-trans 
ferred to a theatre in the West End where the pro- 
ducer would have more scope. CS 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron 
Sad made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, 
med alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told: 


‘* Well, what’s the matter with you?” said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


‘** Only a cold,’’ said the patient, timidly. 
‘Only a cold,”’ said the great man; ‘‘ what more do you want—the plague? ”’ 


I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 
Should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, 
nd bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am 
Boing to give you forthwith. But if you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people! ) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
@ mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos) dis- 
Solved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor O1i (this, of course, you won’t like, but it 
very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then 
Mi a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen 
packets of this drug—1l0 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 
Bdoses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 
@ big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into the hot water, 
o@ home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling 
Water. This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your 
gums, several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops 
the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if 
Miter two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would 
be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
Pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:-—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Einctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let 
your fee be—just saying—God bless Lady Houston. 
L.H. 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD’S 
APPEAL 


During the War when our dear ones were fighting and dying for us. 


This reproduction of a letter shows why Ramsay MacDonald was so anxious to renew diplomatic and trade 
relations with Russia. DID HE OR DID HE NOT guarantee that if the Russians did not pay for the millions 
of pounds worth of British goods ordered by Russia, the British tax-payer would be responsible? 


Great Labour, Socialist and Democratic 
Convention to hail the Russian 
Revolution and to Organise the 
British Democracy 


To follow Russia 


MAY 23rd, 1917. 


To Trades Councils, Trade Unions, Local Labour Pariies, Socialist Parties, 
Women’s Organisations and Demccratic Bodies. 
DEAR COMRADES, 


, The Conference to which we recently invited you is already assured of a great 
success, 

IT WILL BE ONE OF THE GREATEST DEMOCRATIC GATHERINGS EVER 
HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. IT WILL BE HISTORIC. IT WILL BEGIN A 
NEW ERA OF DEMOCRATIC POWER IN GREAT BRITAIN. IT WILL BEGIN 
TO DO FOR THIS COUNTRY WHAT THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN RUSSIA. i 


There is little time for preparation. Action must be taken immediately by every 
Branch and Society desiring to be represented. It seems not unlikely, owing to the rush 
of applications for delegates’ tickets, that the Committee may be unable to give facilities 
for those who delay till the last moment. 


The Conference wili be held in the ALBERT HALL, LEEDS, on SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd, 
commencing at 10.30 a.m. 


We now send you the Resolutions which are to be discussed. Owing to the shortness 
of time for the preparation for the Conference the proceedings will not be subject to 
the rigid rules which usually govern Labour ard Socialist Congresses. It will be a 
Democratic Conference to establish Democracy in Great Britain. 

RUSSIA HAS CALLED TO US TO FOLLOW HER. YOU MUST NOT REFUSE 
TO ANSWER THAT APPEAL. 


Send in your application for Delegates’ Cards at once. You are entitled to send 
one delegate, however small your membership may be, but an additional delegate for 
each 5,000 of your membership above the first 5,000 or part of 5,000. 


Applications, accompanied by a fee of 2s. 6d. for each delegate, must be sent to one 
of the Secretaries as under: 


ALBERT INKPIN, Chandos Hall, 21a, Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
FRANCIS JOHNSON, St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


In the confident hope that your Society will join in this great event. 
On behalf of the United Socialist Council, 


We remain, 
Yours fraternally, 
H. ALEXANDER GEO. LANSBURY 
CHAS. G. AMMON J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
W. C. ANDERSON 
C. DESPARD _ TOM QUELCH 


E.C. FAIRCHILD SORERT 


J. FINEBERG 
ROBERT WILLIAMS 


F. W. JOWETT 
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